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Art. I.—Essay in Refutationof Atheism. By O. A. Brownson.* 


I.— INTRODUCTION. 


THE age. of heresy is virtually past. Heresy, in its pro- 
gressive developments, has successively arraigned and rejected 
every article in the creed, from “ Patrem omnipotentem ” 
down to “ Vitam eternam.” Following its essential nature, 
that of arbitrary choice among revealed mysteries and 
dogmas, of what it will reject or retain, it has eliminated 
one after another, till it has nothing distinctively Christian 
remaining, or to distinguish it from pure, unmitigated ration- 
alism and downright naturalism. It retains with the men 
and women of the advanced, or movement party, hardly a dim 
and fading reminiscence of the supernatural, and may be 
said to have exhausted itself, and gone so far that it can go 
no farther. 

No new heresy is possible. The pressing, the living 
controversy of the day is not between orthodoxy and hetero- 
doxy, which virtually ended with Bossuet’s “ Histoire des 
Variations du Protestantisme,” and the issue is now between 
Christianity and infidelity, faith and unbelief, religion and 


* Thad not, when this Essay was written in 1871, and the early part of 1872, 
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from that which it has been supposed I hold. O. A. 
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no religion, the worship of God the Creator, or the idolatry 
of man and nature—in a word, between theism and atheism, 
for pantheism, so fearfully prevalent in modern philosophy, 
is only a form of atheism, and in substance differs not from 
what the fool says in his heart, Non est Deus. Not all on 
either side, however, have as yet become aware that this is 
the real issue, or that the old controversy between the ortho- 
dox and the heterodox, or the church and the sects, is not 
still a living controversy; but all on either side who 
have looked beneath the surface, and marked the tendencies 
of modern thought and of modern theories widely received, 
in their principles if not in their developments, are well 
aware that the exact question at issue is no longer the church, 
but back of it in the domain of science and philosophy, and 
is simply, God or no God? 

The scientific theories in vogue are all atheistic, or have 
at least an atheistic tendency ; for they all seek to explain 
man and the universe or the cosmos, without the recognition 
of God as its first or its final cause. Even the philosophi- 
cal systems that professedly combat atheism and materialism, 
fail to recognize the fact of creation from nothing, assume 
the production of the cosmos by way of emanation, formation, 
or evolution, which is only a form of atheism. Even philo- 
sophical theories which profess to demonstrate the existence 
of God, bind him fast or completely hedge him in by what 
they call “the laws of nature,” deny him personality or the 
last complement of rational nature, and take from him his 
liberty or freedom of action, which is really to deny him, or, 
what is the same thing, to absorb him in the cosmos. 

The ethical theories of our moral philosophers have equally 
an atheistical tendency. They all seck a basis for virtue 
without the recognition of God, the creative act, or the 
divine will. Some place the ethical principle in self-interest, 
some in utility, some in instinct, some in what they call a 
moral sense, a moral sentiment, or in a subjective idea; 
others, in acting according to truth; others, in acting accord- 
ing to the fitness of things, or in reference to universal order. 
Popular literature, written or inspired in no small part by 
women, places it in what it calls love, and in doing what love 
dictates. The love, however, is instinctive, carries its own 
reason and justification in itself, refuses to be morally bound, 
and shrinks from the very thought of duty or obligation—a 
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love that moves and operates as one of the great elemental 
forces of nature, as attraction, gravitation, the wind, the 
storm, or the lightning. The Christian doctrine that makes 
virtue consist in voluntary obedience to the law of God as 
our sovereign, our final cause, and finds the basis of 
moral obligation in our relation to God as his creatures, 
created for him as their last end. is hardly entertained by 
any class of modern ethical philosophers, even when they 
profess to be Christians. 

In politics, the same tendency to eliminate God from 
society and the state is unmistakable. The statesmen and 
political philosophers who base their politics on principles 
derived from theology are exceptions to the rule, and are 
regarded as “behind the age.” Political atheism, or the 
assumptien that the secular order is independent of the spir- 
itual, and can and should exist and act without regard to it, is 
the popular doctrine throughout Europe and America, alike 
with monarchists and republicans, and is at the bottom of all 
the revolutionary movements of the last century and the 
present. Nothing can be said that will be received with 
more general repugnance by the men of the age than the 
assertion of the supremacy of the spiritual order, or the denial 
that the secular is independent—supreme. 

If we glance at the various projects of reform, moral, po- 
litical, or social, which are put forth from day to day in such 
numbers and with so much confidence, we shall see that they 
are all pervaded by one and the same atheistic thought. We 
see it in the late Robert Owen’s scheme of parallelograms, 
which avowedly assumed that the race had hitherto been af- 
flicted by a trinity of evils of which it is necessary to get rid, 
namely, property, marriage, and religion; we see it in the 
phalanstery of Charles Fourier, based on passional harmony, 
or rather on passional indulgence ; we see it also in the Inter- 
national Association of working men, who would seem to be 
moved by a personal hatred of God ; finally, we see it in the 
mystic republic of the late Mazzini, who though he accepts, 
in name, God and religion, yet makes the people God, and 
popular instincts religion. The Saint-Simonians, with their 
Nouveau Christianisme, are decidedly pantheists, and the 
Comtists recognize and worship no God but the grand collec- 
tive being, humanity ; Proudhon declared that we must deny 
God, or not be able to assert liberty. 
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This rapid sketch is sufficient to bear out the statement 
that the living controversy of the day is not between ortho- 
dox and heterodox Christians, but between Christianity and 
atheism, or, what is the same thing, Christianity and 
pantheism. The battle is not even for supernatural revela- 
tion, but for God, the Creator and End of man and the 
universe, for natural reason and natural society, for the very 
principle of intellectual, moral, and social life. It is all 
very well for those excellent people who never look beyond 
their own convictions or prejudices to tell us that atheism is 
absurd, and that we need not trouble ourselves about it, for 
no man in his senses is, or can be, an atheist. But let no 
one lay this “ flattering unction to his soul.” Facts, too 
painfully certain to be disputed, and too numerous to be 
unheeded by any one who attends at all to what is going on 
under his very eyes, prove the contrary. The fools are 
not all dead, and a new crop is born every year. 

The Internationals are avowed atheists, and they boast that 
their association, which is but of yesterday, has already 
(1871) two millions of men in France enrolled in its ranks, 
and four millions in the rest of Europe. Is this nothing ? 
What their principles are, and what their conduct may be 
expected to be, the murders and incendiarisms of the Paris 
Commune, which their chiefs approved, have sufficiently 
taught us. But, under the guise of science and free thought, 
men of the highest intellectual, literary, and social standing, 
like Ralph Waldo Emerson and his disciples, like Charles 
Darwin, Sir John Lubbock, Professors Huxley and Tyndall, 
Herbert Spencer, Emile Littré, and the Positivists or wor- 
shippers of humanity, to say nothing of the Hegelingians 
of Germany and the majority of the medical profession, are 
daily and hourly propagating atheism, open or disguised, in 
our higher literary and cultivated classes. The ablest and 
most approved organs of public opinion in Great Britain 
and the United States, France and Germany, either defend 
atheistic science, or treat its advocates with great respect 
and tenderness, as if the questions they raise were purely 
speculative, and without any practical bearing on the great 
and vital interests of man and society. There may be, and 
we trust there is, much faith, much true piety left in Chris- 
tendom; but public opinion, we may say the official opinion 
—the opinion that finds expression in nearly all modern 
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governments and legislation—is antichristian, and between 
Christianity and atheism there is no middle ground, no legit- 
imate halting place. 

It certainly, then, is not a work uncalled for, to subject 
the atheistic and false theistic theories of the day to a brief 
but rigid examination. The problem we have to solve is 
the gravest problem that can occupy the human intellect or 
the human heart, the individual or society. It is, whether 
there is a God who has created the world from nothing, who 
is our first cause and our last cause, who has made us for 
himself as our supreme good, who sustains and governs us 
by his providence, and has the right to our obedience and 
worship ; or whether we are in the world, coming we know 
not whence, and going we know not whither, without any 
rule of life or purpose in our existence. 


II.—THEISM IN POSSESSION. 


An atheist is one who is not a theist. Atheists may be 
divided into two classes, positive and negative. Positive 
atheists are those who deny positively the existence of .God, 
and profess to be able to prove that God is not; negative 
atheists are those, who, if they do not deny positively that 
God is, maintain that he is unknowable, that we have, and 
can have no proof of his existence, no reason for asserting it, 
for the hypothesis of a God explains and accounts for noth- 
ing. Of this latter class of atheists are the Comtists and the 
Cosmists, or those who take Auguste Comte for their master 
and those who swear by Herbert Spencer. 

False theists or pantheists reject the name of atheists, and 
yet are not essentially distinguishable from them. They 
are divided into’ several classes: 1, the emanationists, or 
those who hold that all things emanate, as the stream from 
the fountain, from the one only being or substance which they 
call God, and return at length to him and are reabsorbed in 
him; 2, the generationists, or those who hold that the one 
only being or substance is in itself both male and female, and 
generates the world from itself; 3, the formationists, or 
those who, like Plato and Aristotle, hold that God produces 
all things by giving form to a preéxisting and eternal 
matter, as an artificer constructs a house or a temple with 
materials furnished to his hand; 4, the ontologists, or 
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Spinozaists, who assert that nothing is or exists, but being or 
substance, with its attributes or modes: 5, the psychologists 
or egoists, or those who assert that nothing exists but the 
soul, the Ego, and its productions, modes, or affections, as 
maintained by Fichte. 

There are various other shades of pantheism; but 
all pantheists coalesce and agree in denying the creative act 
of being producing all things from nothing, and all, except 
the formationists, represented by Plato and Aristotle, agree 
in maintaining that there is only one substance, and that the 
cosmos emanates from it, is generated by it, or is its attri- 
bute, mode, affection, or phenomenon. The characteristic 
of pantheism is the denial of creation from nothing, and the 
creation of substantial existences or second causes, that is, 
existences capable, when sustained by the first cause, of act- 
ing from their own centre and producing effects of their 
own. Plato and Aristotle approach nearer to theism than 
any other class of pantheists, and if they had admitted 
creation they would not be pantheists at all, but theists. 

Omitting the philosophers of the Academy and _ the 
Lyceum, all pantheists admit only one substance, which is 
the substance or reality of the cosmos, on which all the 
cosmic phenomena depend for their reality, and of which 
they are simply appearances or manifestations. Here 
pantheism and atheism coincide, and are one and the same ; 
for whether you call this one substance God, soul, or nature, 
makes not the least difference in the world, since you assert 
nothing above or distinguishable from the cosmos. Pantheism 
may be the more subtle form, but is none the less a form of 
atheism, and pantheists are really only atheists; for they 
assert no God distinct from nature, above it, and its creator. 

Pantheism is the earliest form of atheism, the first 
departure from theology, and is not regarded by those who 
accept it as atheism at all. It undoubtedly retains many 
theistical conceptions around which the religious sentiments 
may linger for a time; yet it is no-theism and no-theism is 
atheism. Pantheism, if one pleases, is inchoate atheism, 
the first step in the descent from theism, as complete atheism 
is the last. It is the germ of which atheism is the blossom 
or the ripe fruit. Pantheism is a misconception of the re- 
lation of cause and effect, and the beginning of the corruption 
of the ideal ; atheism is its total corruption and loss. It is im- 
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plicit not explicit atheism, as every heresy is implicitly 
though not explicitly the total denial of Christianity, since 
Christianity is an indivisible whole. In this sense, and in 
this sense only, are pantheism and atheism distinguishable. 

Pantheism in some of its forms underlies all the ancient 
and modern heathen mythologies ; and nothing is more‘absurd 
than to suppese that these mythologies were primitive, and 
that Christianity has been gradually developed from them. 
Men could not deny God before his existence had been as- 
serted, nor could they identify him with the substance or 
reality manifested in the cosmic phenomena if they had no 
notion of his existence. Pantheism and atheism presuppose 
theism; for the denial cannot precede the affirmation, and 
either is unintelligible without it, as Protestantism presup- 
poses and is unintelligible without the church in communion 
with the See of Rome against which it protests. The asser- 
tion of the papal supremacy necessarily preceded its denial. 
Dr. Draper, Sir John Lubbock, as well as a host of others, 
maintain that the more perfect forms of religion have been 
developed from the less perfect, as Professor Huxley 
maintains that life is developed from protoplasm, and proto- 
plasm from proteine, and Charles Darwin that the higher 
species of animals have been developed from the lower, man 
from thes ape or some one of the monkey tribe, by the 
gradual operation for ages of what he calls “natural 
selection.” 

It has almost passed into an axiom that the human race 
began, as to religion, in fetichism, and passed progressively 
through the various forms and stages of polytheism up to the 
sublime monotheism of the Jews and Christians; yet the 
only authority for it is that it chimes in with the general 
theory of progress held by a class of antichristian theorists 
and socialists, but which has itself no basis in science, history, 
or philosophy. So far as history goes, the monotheism of the 
Jews and Christians is older than polytheism, older than 
fetichism, and in fact, as held by the patriarchs, was the 
primitive religion of mankind. There is no earlier his- 
torical record extant than Genesis, and in that we find the 
recognition and worship of one only God, Creator of the 
heavens and the earth, as well established as subsequently 
with the Jews and Christians. The oldest of the Vedas are 
the least corrupt and superstitious of the sacred books of the 
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Hindoos, but the theology even of the oldest and purest is 
decidedly pantheistic, which, as we have said, presupposes 
theism, and never could have preceded the theistical theology. 
Pantheism may be developed by way of corruption from 
theism, but theism can never be developed in any sense 
from pantheism. 

All the Gentile religions or superstitions, if carefully 
examined and scientifically analyzed, are seen to have their 
type in the patriarchal religion—the type, be it understood, 
from which they have receded, but not the ideal which they 
are approaching and struggling to realize. They all have 
their ideal in the past, and each points to a perfection once 
possessed, but now lost. Over them all hovers the memory 
of a departed glory. The genii, devs, or divi, the good and 
the bad demons of the heathen mythologies, are evidently 
travesties of the Biblical doctrine of good and bad angels. 
The doctrine of the fall, of expiation and reparation by the 
suffering and death of a God or Divine Person, which meets 
us under various forms in all the Indo-Germanic or Aryan 
mythologies, and indeed in all the known mythologies of 
the world, are evidently derived from the teachings of the 
patriarchal or primitive religion of the race—not the 
Christian doctrine of original sin, redemption, and reparation 
by the passion and death of Our Lord, from them. The 
heathen doctrines on all these points are mingled with too 
many silly fables, too many superstitious details and revolt- 
ing and indecent incidents, to have been primitive, and 
clearly prove that they are a primitive doctrine corrupted. 
The purest and simplest forms are always the earliest. 

We see, also, in all these heathen mythologies, traces or 
reminiscences of an original belief in the unity of God. 
Above all the Dii Majores and the Dii Minores there hovers, 
so to speak, dimly and indistinctly it may be, one supreme 
and ever-living God, to whom Saturn, Jupiter, Juno, Venus, 
Vulcan, Mars, Dis, and all the other gods and goddesses to 
whom temples were erected and sacrifices were offered, were 
inferior and subject. It is true the heathen regarded him 
as inaccessible and inexorable; paid him no distinctive 
worship, and denominated him Fate or Destiny; yet it is 
clear that in the -é & of the Alexandrians, the Eternity of 
the Persians, above both Ormuzd and Ahriman, the heathen 
retained at least an obscure and fading reminiscence of the 
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unity and supremacy of the one God of tradition. They 
knew him, but they did not, when they knew him, worship 
him as God, but gave his glory unto creatures or empty 
idols. . 

We deny, then, that fetichism or any other form of 
heathenism is or can be the primitive or earliest religion of 
mankind. The primitive or earliest known religion of man- 
kind was a purely theistical religion. Monotheism is, 
historically as well as logically, older than polytheism; the 
worship of God preceded the worship of nature, the elements, 
the sun, moon, and stars of heaven, or the demons swarming 
in the air, Christian faith is in substance older than pan- 
theism, as pantheism is older than undisguised atheism. 
Christian theism is the oldest creed, as well as the oldest 
philosophy of mankind, and has been from the first and still 
is the creed of the living and progressive portion of the 
human race. 

Christianity claims, as everybody knows, to be the 
primitive and universal religion, and to be based on abso- 
lutely catholic principles. Always and everywhere held, 
though not held by all individuals, or even nations, free 
from all admixture of error and superstition. Yet analyze 
all the heathen religions, eliminate all their differences, as 
Mr. Herbert Spencer proposes, take what is positive or 
affirmative, permanent, universal, in them, as distinguished 
from what in them is negative, limited, local, variable, or 
transitory, and you will have remaining the principles of 
Christianity as found in the patriarchal religion, as held 
in the Synagogue, and taught by the Church of Christ. 
These principles are all absolutely catholic or universal, 
and hence Christianity, in its essential principles at least, is 
really the universal religion, and in possession as such. 
The presumption, 4s say the lawyers, is then decidedly in 
favor of the Christian and against the atheist. 

Christianity, again, not only asserts God and his provi- 
dence as its fundamental principle, but claims to be the law 
of God, supernaturally revealed to man, or the revelation 
which he has made of himself, of his providence, of his will, 
and of what he exacts of his rational creatures. Then, again, 
Christianity asserts, in principle, only the catholic or uni- 
versal belief of the race. The belief in God, in providence, 
in supernatural power, and in supernatural intervention in 
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human affairs in some form, is universal. Even the atheist 
shudders at a ghost story, and is surprised by sudden danger 
into a prayer. Men and nations may in their ignorance or 
superstition misconceive and misrepresent the Divinity, but 
they could not do so, if they had no belief that God 
is. Prayer to God or the gods, which is universal, is full 
proof of the universality of the belief in Divine Provi- 
dence and in supernatural intervention. Hence, again, the 
presumption is in favor of Christian theism and against the 
atheist. 

Of course, this universal belief, or this consensus hominum, 
is not adduced here as full proof of the truth of Christianity, 
or of the catholic principles on which it rests; but it is 
adduced as a presumptive proof of Christianity and against 
atheism, while it undeniably throws the burden of proof 
on the atheist, or whoever questions it. It is not enough 
for the atheist to deny God, providence, and the supernatural ; 
he must sustain his denial by proofs strong enough, at least, 
to turn the presumption against Christianity, before he can 
oblige or compel the Christian to plead. Till then, “So I 
and my fathers have always held,” is all the reply he is 
required to make to any one that would oust him. 


Ill.—THE ATHEIST CANNOT TURN THE PRESUMPTION. 


But can the atheist turn the presumption, and turn it against 
the theist? It perhaps will be more difficult to do it than 
he imagines. It is very easy to say that the universal 
fact which the Christian adduces originated in igno- 
rance, which the progress of science has dissipated ; but this 
is not enough: the atheist must prove that it has actually 
originated in men’s ignorance, and not in their knowledge, 
and that the alleged progress of science, so far as it bears on 
this question, is not itself an illusion; for he must bear in 
mind that the burden of proof rests on him, since theism is in 
possession and the presumption is against him. Is it certain 
that Christians have less science than atheists? As far as 
my observation goes, the atheist may have more of theory and 
be richer in bold denials and in unsupported assertions, but 
he has somewhat less of science than the Christian theologian. 
The alleged progress of science, be it greater or less, throws 
no light one way or another on the question; for it is con- 
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fessedly confined to a region below that of religion, and does 
not rise above or extend beyond the cosmos. 

The latest and ablest representatives of the atheistical 
science of the age are the Positivists, or followers of Auguste 
Comte, and the Cosmists, or admirers of Herbert Spencer, and 
neither of these pretend that their science has demonstrated 
or can demonstrate that God is not. Mr. John Fiske, who 
last year (1870) was a Comtist, and who is this year (1871) a 
Cosmist, says, in one of his lectures before Harvard College, 
very distinctly, that they have not. He says, speaking of 
God and religion: ‘“‘ We are now in a region where absolute 
demonstration, in the scientific sense, is impossible. It is be- 
yond the power of science to prove that a personal God either 
exists or does not exist.” This is express, and is not affected 
by the interjection of the word personal, for an impersonal 
God is no God at all, but is simply nature or the cosmos, and 
indistinguishable from it. The lecturer, after admitting the 
inability of science to prove there is no God, proceeds to 
criticise the arguments usually adduced to prove that God is, 
and to show that they are all inconclusive. Suppose him 
successful in this, which, by the way, he is not, he proves 
nothing to the purpose. The insufficiency of the arguments 
alleged to prove that God is, does not entitle him to conclude 
that God is not, and creates no presumption that he is not. 
He cannot conclude from their insufficiency that science is 
capable of overcoming the great fact the Christian adduces, 
and which creates presumption against atheism. 

It is, no doubt, true, that both the Comtists and Cosmists 
deny that they are atheists; but they are evidently what 
we have called negative atheists; for they do not assert that 
God is, and maintain that there is no evidence or proof of his 
existence. If they do not positively deny it, they certainly 
do not affirm it. They admit, indeed, an infinite power, 
Force, or Reality, underlying the cosmic phenomena, and 
of which the phenomena are’ manifestations; but this does 
not relieve them of atheism, for it is not independent of the 
cosmos or distinguishable from it. It is simply the cosmos 
itself—the substance or reality—that appears in the cosmic 
phenomena. It, then, is not God, and they do not call it 
God, and avowedly reject what they call the “ theistical 
hypothesis.” 

Yet both sects agree in this, that they have no science that 
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disproves the ‘theistical hypothesis,” or that does or can 
prove the falsity of the great catholic principles asserted in 
the universal beliefs of the race. Mr. Fiske, in his lecture, 
says: “‘ We cannot therefore expect to obtain a result which, 
like a mathematical theorem, shall stand firm through 
mere weight of logic, or which, like a theorem in physics, 
can be subjected to a crucial test. We can only examine 
the arguments on which the theistic hypothesis is founded, 
and inquire.whether they are of such a character as to be 
convincing and satisfactory... .. If it turns out that 
these arguments are not . . . satisfactory, it will follow that, 
as the cosmic philosophy becomes more and more widely 
understood and accepted, the theistical hypothesis will 
generally fall into discredit, not because it will have been 
disproved, but because there will be no sufficient warrant for 
maintaining it.” This is a full and frank confession that 
science does not and cannot disprove Christian theism, and 
that the hope of the Cosmists to get it superseded by the 
cosmic philosophy, does not rest on disproving it, but in 
persuading men that there “is no sufficient warrant for 
maintaining it.” But, if science cannot disprove theism, the 
presumption remains good against atheism, and the Christian 
theist is not required to produce his title deeds or proofs. 
Till then, the argument from prescription or possession is all 
the warrant he needs. 

But the confession that science cannot prove that God is 
not, is the confession that the atheist has no scientific truth 
to oppose to Christian theism, but only a theory, an, opinion, 
a ‘mental habit,” without any scientific support. In the 
passage last quoted from Mr. Fiske we have marked an omis- 
sion. The part of the sentence omitted is, ‘‘none who rigidly 
adhere to the doctrine of evolution, who assert the relativity of 
all knowledge, and who refuse to reason on the subjective 
method.” There can be no doubt that the doctrine of evolution 
. and the relativity of all knowledge is incompatible, as Mr. Fiske 
and his master, Herbert Spencer, maintain, with Christian the- 
ism, or the assertion that God is. But as science cannot prove 
that God is not, it follows that the doctrine of evolution and 
the relativity of all knowledge, which the Cosmists oppose to 
the existence of God, is not and cannot be: scientifically 
proved, and is simply a theory or hypothesis, not science, 
and counts for nothing in the argument. In confessing their 
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inability to demonstrate what the fool says in his heart, Non 
EsT Devs, God is not, they confess their inability to demon- 
strate their doctrine of evolution, and the relativity of all 
knowledge. They also thus confess that they have no 
science to oppose to theism, and they expect it to perish, 
in the words of Mr. Fiske, ‘as other doctrines have perished, 
through lack of the mental predisposition to accept it.” This 
should dispose of the objection to Christian theism drawn 
from pretended science, and it leaves the presumption still 
against atheism, as we have found it. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the presumption in 
favor of theism cannot be overcome, and the burden of proof 
thrown on the theist by any alleged theory or hypothesis which 
is not itself demonstrated or proved. The atheist must prove 
that his theory or hypothesis is scientifically true, which of 
course the cosmic philosophers, who assert the theory of 
evolution and of the relativity of all knowledge, cannot do. 
If all knowledge is relative, there is then no absolute knowl- 
edge; if no absolute knowledge, the Cosmists can neither 
absolutely know nor prove that all knowledge is relative. 
The proof of the theory of the relativity of all knowledge 
would consequently be its refutation; for then all knowledge 
would not be relative, to wit, the knowledge that all knowledge 
is relative. The theory is then self-contradictory, or an un- 
provable and an uncertain opinion; and an uncertain opinion 
is insufficient to oust theism from its immemorial possession. 
The atheist must allege against it positive truth, or facts sus- 
ceptible of being positively proved, or gain no standing in court. 

According to the Cosmists, there is no absolute science, and 
science itself is a variable and uncertain thing. Mr. Fiske 
tells us that in 1870 he was a Comtist or Positivist, and de- 
fended, in his course of lectures of that year, the “ Philoso- 
phie Positive ;” but in this year (1871) he holds and defends 
the cosmic philosophy, which he says “ differs from it almost 
fundamentally.” The Comtean philosophy absorbs the 
cosmos in man and society ; the cosmic philosophy includes 
man and society in the cosmos, as it does minerals, vegeta- 
bles, animals, apes, and tadpoles, and subjects them all alike 
to one and the same universal law of evolution. This, our 
cosmic or Spencerian philosopher assures us, is science to-day. 
But who can say “what it will be fifty years hence, or 
what modifications of it the unremitted investigations of 
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scientific men into the cosmic phenomena and their laws 
will necessitate.” There is and can be no real, invariable, 
and permanent science, yet the cosmic philosophers see no 
absurdity in asking the race to give up its universal beliefs 
on the authority of their present theory, and nothing 
wrong in trying to spread their ever-shifting, ever-vary- 
ing science and make it supersede in men’s minds the 
Christian principles of God, creation, and providence, al- 
theugh they confess that it may turn out on inquiry to be false. 

There is no doubt that, if the cosmic philosophers could 
get their pretended science generally accepted, they would 
do much to generate a habit or disposition of mind very un- 
favorable to the recognition of Christian theism, as Mr. Fiske 
insinuates ; but that would be no argument for the truth of 
their science or philosophy. The Cosmists—a polite name 
for atheists—fail to recognize theism, not because they have 
or pretend to have any scientific evidence of its falsity, 
but really because it does not lie in the sphere of their 
investigations. ‘I have never seen God at the end of my 
telescope,” said the astronomer, Lalande; yet perhaps it never 
occurred to him that if there were no God, there could be no 
astronomy. The Cosmists confine their investigations to the 
cosmic phenomena and their laws, and God is neither a 
cosmic phenomenon nor a cosmic law; how then should 
they recognize him? They do not find God, because he is 
not in the order of facts with which they are engrossed, 
though not one of those facts does or could exist without him. 


IV. NO PURELY COSMIC SCIENCE. 


Theism being in possession, and holding from prescription, 
can be ousted only by establishing the title of an adverse 
claimant. This, we have seen, the atheist cannot do. The 
cosmic philosophers confess that science is unable to prove 
that God is not. They confess, then, that they have no 
scientific truth to oppose to his being, or that contradicts it. 
It is true, they add, that science is equally unable to prove 
that God is; but that is our affair, and perhaps we shall, 
before we close, prove the contrary. But it is enough for 
us at present to know that the Cosmists or atheists confess 
that they have no scientific truth that proves that God is not. 

Indeed they do not propose to get rid of Christian theism 
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by disproving it, or by proying their atheism, but by turn- 
ing away the mind from its contemplation, and generating 
in the community habits of mind adverse to its reception. 
Take the following extract from one of Mr. Fiske’s lectures 
in proof: 


‘‘It is, indeed, generally true that theories concerning the super- 
natural perish, not from extraneous violence, but from inanition. 
The belief in witchcraft, or the physical intervention of the devil in 
human affairs, is now laughed at; yet two centuries have hardly 
elapsed since it was held by learned and sensible men, as an essential 
part of Christianity. It was supported by an immense amount of 
testimony which no one has ever refuted in detail. No one has ever 
disproved witchcraft, as Young disproved the corpuscular theory of 
light. But the belief has died out because scientific cultivation has 
rendered the mental scil unfit for it. 'The contemporaries of Bodin were 
so thoroughly predisposed by their general theory of things to believe 
in the continual intervention of the devil, that it needed but the 
slightest evidence to make them credit any particular act of interven- 
tion. But to the educated men of to-day such intervention seems too 
improbable to be admitted on any amount of testimony. The 
hypothesis of diabolic interference is simply ruled out, and will 
remain ruled out. 

‘*So with Spiritualism (spiritism), the modern form of totemism, or 
the belief in the physical intervention of the souls of the dead in 
human affairs. Men of science decline to waste their time in arguing 
against it, because they know that the only way in which to destroy 
it is to educate people in science. Spiritualism (spiritism) is simply 
one of the weeds which spring up in minds uncultivated by science. 
There is no use in pulling up one form of the superstition by the 
roots, for another form, equally noxious, is sure to take root; the 
only way of insuring the destruction of the pests is to sow the seeds 
of scientific truth. When, therefore, we are gravely told what persons 
of undoubted veracity have seen, we are affected about as if a friend 
should come in and assure us upon his honor as a gentleman that heat 
is not a mode of motion. 

‘*The case is the same with the belief in miracles, or the physical 
intervention of the Deity in,human affairs. To the theologian such 
intervention is a priori so probable that he needs but slight historic 
testimony to make him believe in it. To the scientific thinker it is a 
priori so improbable, that no amount of historic testimony, such as 
can be produced, suffices to make him entertain the ‘hypothesis for an 
instant. Hence it is that such critics as Strauss and Renan, to the 
great disgust of theologians, always assume, prior to argument, that 
miraculous narratives are legendary, Hence it is that when the 
slowly dying belief in miracles finally perishes, it will not be because 
any one will ever have refuted it by an array of syllogisms—the syl- 
logisms of the theologian and those of the scientist have no convincing 
power as against each other, because neither accepts the major premise 
of the other—but it will be because the belief is discordant with the 
mental habits induced by the general study of science. 

** Hence it is that the cosmic philosopher is averse to proselytism, and 
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has no sympathy with radicalism or infidelity. For he knows that 
the theological habits of thought are relatively useful, while scepti- 
cism, if permanent, is intellectually and morally pernicious; witness 
the curious fact that radicals are prone to adopt retrogade social 
theories. Knowing this, he knows that the only way to destroy 
theological habits of thought without detriment is to nurture scientific 
habits—which stifle the former as surely as clover stifles weeds.” 

A more apt illustration would have been, “as sure as the 
weeds stifle the corn.” But it is evident from this extract 
that the cosmic philosophers are aware of their inability to 
overthrow Christian theism by any direct proof, or by any 
truth, scientifically verifiable, opposed to it. They trust to 
what in military parlance might be called “a flank move- 
ment.” They aim to turn the impregnable pos:tion of the 
theist, and defeat him by taking possession of the back 
country from which he draws his supplies. They would get 
rid of theism by generating mental habits that exclude it, as 
the spirit of the age excludes belief in miracles, in spiritism, 
and the supernatural in any and every form. This is an old 
device. It was attempted in the system of education de- 
vised for France by the Convention of 1793-94; that devised 
the new antichristian calendar; but it did not prove 
effectual. The Prince and Princess Gallitzin brought up 
their only son Dmitri after the approved philosophy of the 
day, in profound ignorance of the doctrines and principles 
of religion; but he became a Christian notwithstanding, a 
priest even, and died a devoted and self-sacrificing mission- 
ary in what were then the wilds of Western Pennsylvania. And 
after a brief saturnalia of atheism and blood, France herself 
returned to her Christian calendar, reopened the churches 
she had closed, and reconsecrated the altars she had profaned. 

The belief in miracles may have perished with the Cosmists, 
but it is still living and vigorous in the minds of men who 
yield nothing, to,say the least, in scientic culture and attain- 
ments, to the cosmic philosophers themselves. The belief in 
a personal devil, who tempts men through their lusts, and 
works in the children of disobedience, has not perished, and 
is still firmly held by the better educated and the more en- 
lightened portion of mankind ; and scientific men in no sense 
inferior to Mr. Fiske, Herbert Spencer, or Auguste Comte, 
have investigated the facts alleged by the spiritists—not 
spiritualists, for spiritualists they are not—and found no 
difficulty in recognizing among them facts of a superhuman 
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and diabolical origin. The first believers in spiritism I ever 
encountered were persons I had previously known as avowed 
atheists or cosmic philosophers. The men who can accept 
the Cosmic philosophy may deny God, may deny or accept 
anything, but they should never speak of science. 

That miracles are improbable a priori to the Cosmists may 
be true enough; that they are so to men of genuine 
science is not yet proven. Before they can be pronounced 
improbable or incapable of being proved, it must be proved 
that the supernatural or supercosmic does not exist; but this 
the Cosmists admit cannot be proved. They own they can- 
not prove that God does not exist, and if he does exist, 
he is necessarily supercosmic or supernatural; and the cos- 
mos itself is a miracle, and a standing miracle, before the 
eyes of all men from the beginning. A miracle is what God 
does by himself immediately, as the natural is what he does 
mediately, through the agency of second or created causes, 
or does as causa causarum, that is, as causa eminens. A 
miracle, then, is no more improbable than the fact of creation, 
and no more incapable of proof than the existence of the 
cosmos itself. Hume’s assertion that no amount of testimony 
is sufficient to prove a miracle, for it is always more in 
accordance with experience to believe the witnesses lie, than 
it is to believe that nature goes out of her way to work a 
miracle, is founded on a total misapprehension of what is 
meant by a miracle. Nature does not work the miracle ; but 
God, the author of nature, works it; nor does nature in the 
miracle go out of her way, or deviate from her course. Her 
course and her laws remain unchanged. The miracle is the 
introduction or creation of a new fact by the power that 
creates nature herself, and is as provable by adequate testi- 
mony as is any natural fact whatever. 

The Cosmists should bear in mind that when they relegate 
principles and causes, all except the cosmic phenomena and 
the law of their evolution, to the unknowable, the unknow- 
able is not necessarily non-existent, and should remember 
also that what is unknowable to them may be not only 
knowable but actually known to others. Our own ignorance 
is not a safe rule by which to determine the knowledge of 
others, or the line between the knowable and the unknowable. 


‘* There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 
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For aught the Cosmist can say, there may be in the un- 
knowable, principles and causes which render miracles 
not only possible but probable, and the supernatural as 
reasonable, to say the least, as the natural. 

Indeed, the cosmic philosophers themselves, when it suits 
their purpose, distinguish between the unknowable and the 
non-existent, and contend that they are not atheists, because, 
though they exile God to the dark region of the unknowable, 
they do not deny that he exists. They deny what they call 
the ‘“ Christian theory of a personal or anthropomorphous 
God,” but not the existence of an infinite Being, Power, Force, 

Reality, that underlies the cosmic phenomena, and which 
appears or is manifested in them. They actually assert the 
existence of such Being and concede that the cosmie phe- 
nomena are “ unthinkable ” without it, though it is itself abso- 
lutely unknowable. Here is,the admission at least that the 
unknowable exists, and that without it there would and could 
be no knowable. 

But the theory they deny is not Christian theism. The 
Christian theist undoubtedly asserts the personality of God, 
but not that God is anthropomorphous. God is not made in 
the image of man, but man is made in the image and like- 
ness of God, Man is not the type of God, but in God is the 
prototype of man; that is to say, man has his type in God, 
in the tdea exemplaris in the divine mind, and as the idea in 
the divine mind is nothing else than the essence of God, the 
schoolmen say Deus similitudo est rerum omnium. Person- 
ality is the last complement of rational nature, or suppositum 
intelligens. | An impersonal God is no God at all, for he 
lacks the complement of his nature, is incomplete, and falls 
into the category of nature. So in denying the personality 
of God, the Cosmists do really deny God, and are literally 
atheists. 

The unknowable Infinite Being, Power, Force, or Reality, 
the Spencerian philosophers assert, is not God, and they 
neither call nor regard it as God. In the first place, if abso- 
lutely unknowable, it is not, in any sense, thinkable, or 
assertable, but reust be to our intelligence precisely as if it 
were not. In the next place, if these philosophers mean 
by the unknowable the incomprehensible, not simply the 
inapprehensible, which we charitably suppose is the 
fact, they still do not escape atheism; for the power or 
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force they assert is not distinct from the cosmos, but is the 
reality, being, or substance of the cosmos, or the real 
cosmos of which the knowable or phenomenal cosmos is the 
appearance or manifestation. It is the assertion of nothing 
supercosmic or independent of the cosmos. Nothing is 
asserted but the real in addition to the phenomenal cosmos. 
Certainly the cosmic philosophers are themselves deplorably 
ignorant of Christian theology, or else they count largely 
on the ignorance ef the public they address. Perhaps 
both suppositions are admissible. 

The Cosmists, who present us the latest form of atheism, 
divide all things into knowable and unknowable. The 
unknowable they must concede is at least unknown, and con- 
sequently all their knowledge or science is confined to the 
knowable ; and according to,them the knowable is restricted 
to the phenomenal. Hence their science is simply the science 
of the phenomenal, and this is wherefore they assert the 
relativity of all knowledge. But there is no science of 
phenomena alone. Science, strictly taken, is the reduction of 
facts or phenomena to the principle or cause on which they 
depend, and which explains them. Science, properly speak- 
ing, is the science of principles or causes, as defined by 
Aristotle, and where there are no known causes or principles 
there is no science. The Cosmists, and even the Positivists, 
place all principles and causes in the unknowable, and con- 
sequently neither have nor can have any science. They 
therefore have not, and cannot have any scientific truth or 
principle, as we have already shown, to oppose to Christian 
theism. 

The Cosmists restrict all knowledge to the knowledge of 
the cosmic phenomena, and their laws, which are themselves 
phenomenal; but phenomena are not knowable in themselves, 
for they do not exist in themselves. Regarded as pure 
phenomena, detached from the being or substance which 
appears in them, they are simply nothing. They are cog- 
nizable only in the cognition of that which they manifest, or 
of which they are appearances. But Herbert Spencer 
places that, whatever it is, in the category of the unknowable, 
and consequently denies not only all science, but all knowl- 
edge of any sort or degree whatever. 

It is a cardinal principle with the Spencerian school 
that all knowledge is relative, that is, knowledge of the re- 
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lative only. But the assumption of the relativity of all 
knowledge is incompatible with the assertion of any knowl- 
edge at all. Sir William Hamilton indeed maintains the 
relativity of all knowledge, but he had the grace to admit 
that all philosophy ends in nescience. The relativity of 
knowledge means either that we know things not as they 
really are, a parte rei, but only as they exist to us, as affec- 
tions of our own consciousness; or that we know not the 
reality, but only phenomena or appearances.* The Cosmists 
take it in both senses; but chiefly in the latter sense, as 
they profess to follow the objective method as opposed to the 
subjective. In either sense they deny all knowledge. Con- 
sciousness is the recognition of myself as cognitive subject, 
in the act of knowing what is not myself, or what is 
objective. If no object is cognized, there is no recognition 
of myself or fact of consciousness, and consequently no affec- 
tion of consciousness. The soul does not know itself in 
itself, for it is not intelligible in itself: since, as St. Thomas 
says, it is not intelligence in itself, therefore it can know 
itself only in acting; and having only a dependent, not an 
independent existence, it has need, in order to act, of the 
counter activity of that which is not itself. Hence every 
thought is a complex act, including, as will be more fully 
explained farther on, simultaneously and inseparably, subject, 
object, and their relation. If no object, then no thought; 
and if no thought then, of course, no knowledge. 

In the second sense, they equally deny all knowledge. 
Phenomena are relative to their being or substance, and are 
knowable only in the intuition of substance or being, and 
relations are cognizable only in the relata, for apart from the 
relata they do not exist, and are nothing. The relative is 
therefore incognizable without the intuition of the absolute, 
for without the absolute it is nothing, and nothing is not 
cognizable or cogitable. By placing the absolute, that is, 
real being or substance, in the unknowable, the Cosmists 
really place the relative or the phenomenal also in the un- 
knowable. If, then, we assert the relativity of all knowledge, 


* The relativity of knowledge may also mean, and perhaps is sometimes 
taken to mean, that we know things not absolutely in themselves, but in 
their relations. This is true, but it does not make the knowledge relative, or 
knowledge of relations only, for relations are apprehensible only in the appre- 
hension of the relata. 
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and restrict the knowable to the relative and phenomenal, as 
did Protagoras and other Greek sophists castigated by 
Socrates or Plato, we necessarily deny all knowledge and 
even the possibility of knowledge. 

Plato maintained that the science is not in knowing the 
phenomenal, but in knowing by means of the phenomenal the 
idea, substance, or reality it manifests, or of which it is the 
appearance, or image. He held that the idea is impressed 
on matter as the seal on wax, but that the science consists 
in knowing, by means of the impression, the idea or reality 
impressed, not in simply knowing the impression or phe- 
nomenal. Hence he held that all science is per ideam, or 
per imaginem, using the word idea to express alike the reality 
impressed, and the impression or image. He teaches that 
there is science only in rising, by means of the image im- 
pressed pn matter—the mimesis in his language, the phenom- 
enal in the language of our scientists—to the methexis, or 
participation of the divine idea, or the essence of the thing 
itself, which the phenomenal or the sensible copies, mimics, or 
imitates. Aristotle denies that all knowledge is relative, and 
teaches that all knowledge is per speciem or per formam, sub- 
stantially Plato’s doctrine, that all knowledge is per ideam ; 
but he never held that science consisted in knowing the spe- 
cies, whether intelligible or sensible. The science consisted 
in knowing by it the substantial form represented, presented, 
as I should say, by the species to the mind. 

Certain is it that there is no knowledge where there is 
nothing known, or where there is nothing to be known. The 
phenomenon is not the thing any more than the image is the 
thing imaged, and apprehension of the image is science only 
in so far as it serves as a medium of knowing the thing it rep- 
resents. We know nothing in knowing the sign, if we know 
not that which it signifies. A sign signifying nothing to the 
mind is nothing, not even a sign. So of phenomena. The 
are nothing save in the reality they manifest, or of which they 
are the appearances, and if they manifest or signify nothing 
to the understanding, they are not even appearances. If, 
then, the reality, the moumenon, as Kant calls it, is relegated 
to the unknowable, there is no phenomenon, manifesta- 
tion, or appearance in the region of the knowable, and con- 
sequently nothing knowable, and therefore no actual or 
possible knowledge. 
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Either the phenomenal is the appearance or manifestation 
of some real existence, or it is not. If it is, then it is a 
grave mistake to relegate the real being or substance to the 
category of the unknowable; for what appears, or is manifest, 
is neither unknowable nor unknown. If it is not, if the cosmic 
phenomena are the appearance or manifestation of no reality, 
then in knowing them, nothing is known, and there is no 
knowledge at all. 

The Positivists differ from the Cosmists, unless their name 
is ill chosen, in asserting that, as far as it goes, knowledge 
is positive, and not simply relative; but then they have no 
ground for the unity of science, which they assert, or for the 
coordination of all the sciences under one superior science 
which embraces and unifies them all, and which they profess 
to have discovered, and on which they insist as_ their 
peculiar merit. They reject all metaphysical principles, and 
among them the relation of cause and effect, and then must, 
if consistent, reject genera and species, and regard each 
object apprehended as an independent and self-existent 
being, or as an absolute existence; that is to say, they must 
assert as many gods as there are distinct objects or unit 
individualities intellectually apprehensible, for no existence 
dependent on another is apprehensible except under the 
relation of dependence. The contingent is apprehensible 
only under the relation of contingency, and that relation is 
apprehensible only in the apprehension of its correlative ; 
therefore the contingent is not apprehensible without intui- 
tion of the necessary and independent. Things can be 
positively known by themselves alone, only on condition that 
they exist by themselves alone. This, applied to the cosmos, 
would deny in it, or any of its parts, all change, all movement, 
all progress of man and society, which the Positivists so 
strenuously assert. The Positivists, by rejecting the relation 
of cause and effect, and all metaphysical relations which are 
real not abstract relations, really deny, as do the Cosmists, 
all real knowledge, for all knowledge, every affirmation, 
every empirical judgment, presupposes the relation of cause 
and effect. 

The Cosmists are so well aware that there is no science of 
the phenomenal alone, that they abandon their own principles, 
admit that the relative is unthinkable without the absolute, 
and concede that we are compelled, in order to think the 
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phenomenal, to think an infinite reality on which the phe- 
nomenal depends. What is thinkable is knowable, and 
therefore they assume that their unknowable is knowable, 
and deny their cardinal principle that all knowledge is 
relative. An extract from another lecture by Mr. Fiske 
bears out this assertion. 


‘*Upon what grounds did we assert of the Deity that it is unknow- 
able? We were driven to the conclusion that the Deity is unknowable 
because that which exists independently of intelligence and out of 
relation to it, which presents neither likeness, difference, nor relation, 
cannot be cognized. Now, by precisely the same process, we were 
driven to the conclusion that the cosmos is unknowable only in so far as 
it is absolute. It is only as existing independently of our intelligence 
and out of relation to it, that we predicate unknowableness of the 
cosmos. As manifested to our intelligence, the cosmos is the universe 
of phenomena—the realm of the knowable. We know stars and 
planets, we know the surface of our earth, we know life and mind in 
their various manifestations, individual and social; and while we 
apply to this vast aggregate of phenomena the name universe, we can 
by no means predicate identity of the universe and the Deity. To 
do so would be to confound phenomena with noumena, the relative 
with the absolute, the knowable with the unknowable. It would 
be, in short, to commit the error of pantheism. 

“But underlying this aggregate of phenomena, to whose extension 
we know no limit in space or time, we are compelled to postulate an 
absolute Reality, a Something whose existence does not depend on 
the presence of a eon pe mind—which existed before the genesis 
of intelligence and will continue to exist even though intelligence 
vanish from the scene. In other words, there is a synthesis of 
phenomena which we know as affections of our consciousness. In- 
stead of regarding these phenomena as generated within our 
consciousness, and referable solely to it for their existence, we are 
compelled to regard them as the manifestations of some absolute reality, 
which, as knowable only through its phenomenal manifestations, is 
in itself unknowable. This is the whole story; and whether we call 
this absolute reality the Deity or the objective world of noumena, 
seems to me to depend solely upon the attitude, religious or scientific, 
which we assume in dealing with the subject.” 


The cosmic philosopher shows here that in order to know 
phenomena he is compelled to postulate an absolute reality 
as the ground or substance of the phenomena, and which is 
knowable through their manifestation; consequently, to re- 
strict the knowable to the phenomenal and relative is only 
declaring that all knowledge is impossible. The Cosmists 
concede 3 it, and therefore make what they declare to be ab- 
solutely unknowable, i in a certain degree at least, knowable, 
concede that we may and do know that it is, and what it is 
in relation to the cosmic phenomena, though not what it is 
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in itself. But why are we compelled to postulate the abso- 
lute reality, but because the phenomena are not knowable 
without intuition of the reality which they manifest? or be- 
cause in apprehending the phenomenal we really have 
intuition of the absolute or the reality manifested ? 

Mr. Fiske, however, even after abandoning the doctrine 
that the absolute or real is unknowable, by no means escapes 
atheism. The absolute reality, Force, or Something which 
he asserts as underlying the aggregate of the cosmic pheno- 
mena, which aggregate of phenomena he calls universe, is 
not God, as he would have us admit, but is merely the cosmic 
reality of which the cosmic phenomena are the appearance, and 
distinguishable from it only as the appearance is distinguish- 
able from that which appears. It is, as we have already shown, 
only the real cosmos, the being or substance of which the cosmic 
phenomena are the manifestation. It makes the “ Deity” 
it asserts identically the substance of the cosmic phenomena, 
which is either pure pantheism or pure atheism, as you call 
it either God or cosmos, that is, nature, since it is indis- 
tinguishable from the real cosmos, and distinguishable only 
from the cosmic phenomena. The cosmic philosophy does 
not, then, as it pretends, solve the religious problem and 
reconcile atheism and theism in a higher generalization 
than either, as Herbert Spencer maintains. 

Herbert Spencer, in his First Principles of a New System 
of Philosophy,* says, ‘that with regard to the origin of the 
universe or cosmos, three verbally intelligible suppositions 
may be made: 1, the universe is self-existent; 2, the 
universe is self-created; and 3, the universe is created by 
an external ”—or, as we should express it, a supercosmic— 
“agency.” He rejects all three as absolutely inconceivable. 
If the cosmos is neither self-existent nor self-created, nor 
yet created by an external agency, that is, by a power above 
it and independent of it, it cannot exist at all, and Mr. 
Spencer simply asserts universal nihilism and of course 
universal nescience ; for where nothing is or exists, there 
can be no knowledge or science. Negation is intelligible only 
by virtue of the affirmation it denies. 

The author refutes the first two of the three suppositions con- 
clusively enough, and we grant him that the cosmos is neither 
self-existent nor self-created. Then either it does not exist, 
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and then no cosmic science; or it is created by an inde- 
pendent, supercosmic agency or power, and then it is con- 
tingent, and dependent on its cause, or the power that creates 
it. Ifso,.there can be no purely cosmic science; for the 
dependent is not cognizable without intuition of the 
independent, nor the contingent without intuition of the 
necessary, as we shall prove at length, when we come to 
the positive proofs of Christian theism. 

This is sufficient to prove that there is and can be no 
purely cosmic science, even by the confession of the latest 
atheistic school we are acquainted with. It is idle then to 
pretend to controvert Christian theism in the name of 
science ; for if it be denied, all science, all knowledge is 
denied. The Spencerian philosophy is therefore simply 
elaborated ignorance, and pure emptiness. 


V.—THEOLOGIANS AND THE SCIENTISTS. 


It is not pretended that atheists, Cosmists, or Comtists, have, 
as a matter of fact, no science; that they have made no 
successful cosmic investigations, or hit upon no important 
discoveries and inventions in the material or sensible order. 
It is readily admitted that the patient labors and unwearied 
researches and explorations of the scientists, both theists and 
non-theists, in the fields of physical science, have enlarged 
the boundaries of our knowledge, and given to man a mas- 
tery over the forces of nature on which no little of what is 
called modern civilization depends. What is denied is, that 
the scientists, Comtists, or Cosmists, have discovered or at- 
tained to any scientific truth that conflicts with Christian 
theology, and that on their own principles they have or 
can have any science at all. 

The Cosmists and Comtists have senses and intellect as 
well as others; and there is no reason in the world, while they 
confine themselves to the observation and classification of 
physical facts, and so long as they allow free seope to their 
intellectual faculties and do not attempt to force their action 
to conform to their preconceived theories, why they should 
not arrive at sound inductions. The human mind is truer 
than their theories, and broader than their so-called science ; 
and when suffered to act according to its own laws proves 
its natural object is truth. So long as they confine their in- 
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vestigations within the respective fields of the special 
sciences, and use the natural faculties with which they are 
endowed, they can and often do labor successfully. Lalande 
was a respectable astronomer; the “ Mécanique Géleste ” of 
the atheist, La Place, is more than respectable for the mathe- 
matical genius and knowledge it displays; Alexander von 
Humboldt’s ‘‘Cosmos” is an encyclopedia of physical sciences, 
as they stood in his day; but in all these and other instances 
the human mind holds intuitively principles which tran- 
scend the finite and phenomenal, and without which 
there could have been no science; but principles which 
both the cosmic and Comtean theories exclude from the 
realm of the knowable. It is not the facts alleged that are 
objected to, but the false theories advanced in explanation 
of them, the conclusions drawn from them, and the appli- 
cation of these conclusions to an order that transcends the 
order to which the facts belong, and which, if valid, would 
exclude the facts themselves. 

The atheistic scientists exclude theology and metaphysics 
from the knowable simply because they are too ignorant of 
those sciences to be aware that without the principles which 
they supply there could be no physical science; or to know 
that in asserting physical science they really assert the very 
principles they theoretically deny. Professor Huxley asserts 
protoplasm as the physical basis of life; yet he denies that 
there is any cognition or even intuition of the relation of 
cause and effect. How than can he assert any nexus or 
causative relation between protoplasm and life? He does not 
pretend that protoplasm is life; he only pretends that it is 
its physical basis. But how can it be its physical basis if 
there is between it and life no necessary relation of cause and 
effect? Or if protoplasm is not known to be the principle or 
basis of life, how can it be known to produce or support it? 
But principles and relations, we are told, are metaphysical, 
and therefore excluded from the knowable. Protoplasm, the 
professor owns, is dead matter; how, then, without a cause 
of some sort vivifying it, can it become living matter? What 
is protested against is not the assertion of protoplasm as the 
physical or material basis of life—though I believe nothing 
of the sort, for proteine is as imaginary as the plastic soul 
dreamed of by Plato and adopted by Cudworth and Gio- 
berti—but the denial of the principle of cause and effect, 
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and then assuming it as the principle of our conclusions, or 
asserting as scientific, conclusions which can have no 
validity without it. 

Professor Huxley follows Hume, who denies that we have 
any knowledge, by experience, of causative force, or that 
the antecedent produces the consequence. Dr. Thomas 
Brown, who succeeded Dugald Stewart in the chair of phil- 
osophy in the Edinburgh University, maintains the same, 
and resolves the relation of cause and effect into the rela- 
tion of invariable antecedence and consequence, or simply 
a relation of time. Yet if the antecedent only goes before 
the consequent, without producing or placing it, no con- 
clusion is possible. Induction is reasoning as much as 
deduction, and all reasoning is syllogistic in principle, if 
not in form; and there is no syllogism without a middle 
term, and there is no middle term without the principle of 
cause and effect, which connects necessarily the conclusion 
with the premises, the antecedent with the consequent, as 
cause and effect. Deny causality and you deny all rea- 
soning, all logical relations, and can assert no real relation 
between protoplasm, or anything else, and life. 

The atheist and Sir William Hamilton exclude the infinite 
from the cognizable and declare it incogitable ; and yet either 
in his geometry will talk of lines that may be infinitely 
extended, which cannot be done without thinking the infi- 
nite. If there is no infinitely real, how can there be the infi- 
nitely possible? If there is no infinite being, there can be no 
infinite ability ; if no infinite ability, there is no infinitely pos- 
sible, and then no infinitely possible geometrical lines. Truly, 
then, has it been said, ‘‘ an atheist may be a geometrician, 
but if there were no God, there could be no geometry.” In 
mathematics, which is a mixed science, there is an ideal and 
apodictic element on which the empirical element depends, 
and the apodictic is not cogitable without intuition of infinite 
being and its creative act, any more than is the empirical it- 
self; yet both Cosmists and Comtists hold mathematics to be 
a positive science. , 

Herbert Spencer asserts the relativity of all knowledge, 
and he, Sir William Hamilton, and Dr. Mansel deny that the 
absolute can be known. But both relative and absolute 
are metaphysical conceptions, and connote one another, and 
neither can be known by itself alone, or without cognition 
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or intuition of the other. Other instances might be ad- 
duced, and will-besoon, in which the Cosmists use, so to 
speak, principles which they either deny or declare to be 
unknowable, and which are really theological or metaphysi- 
val principles, and it is by those principles that they are 
able to know anything at all beyond the intelligence they 
have in common with the beasts that perish. Not heeding 
these, they fall, in the construction of their theories, system- 
atically into errors, which when they trust their own minds 
and follow their common sense, they avoid as do other men. 

As Cousin somewhere remarks, there may be less in 
philosophy than in common sense, in reflection than in in- 
tuition, but there can never be more. The intuitions, or 
what Cousin calls the primitive or spontaneous beliefs of 
mankind, are the same in all men; and the differences 
among men begin the moment they begin to reflect on the 
data furnished by intuition, and attempt to explain them, to 
render an account of them to themselves, or, in other words, 
to philosophize. The scientists have the same intuitions, 
though atheists, that other men have, and in the field of the 
special sciences they are equally trustworthy ; it is only when 
they leave the field of the sciences and enter that of philoso- 
phy, which with us is the name for what is commonly called 
natural theology, and which is the science of principles, that 
they err. Habituated to the study of physical facts alone, 
they overlook or deny an order of facts as real, as evident, 
as certain, as any of the physical facts they have observed 
and classified according to their real or supposed physical 
laws, and even ulterior, and without which the physical 
facts and laws would not and could not exist. It is not as 
scientists they specially err, but as philosophers and theolo- 
gians, that is, in the account they render of the origin, prin- 
ciples, and meaning of the cosmic facts they observe 
and classify. 

It is not with science or the cultivation of the sciences that 
philosophers and theologians quarrel, and it is very possible 
that philosophers and theologians have at times been too 
indifferent to the study of physical facts or the cultivation of 
the so-called natural sciences, and have, in consequence, lost 
with the physicists much of the influence they might other- 
wise have retained. Yet it is a great mistake, not to say a 
calumuy, to accuse them of holding that the facts of the phys- 
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ical order can be determined, a priori, by a knowledge of meta- 
physical or theological principles. The scholastics of the mid- 
dle ages held this no more than did my Lord Bacon himself. 
Observation and induction were as much their method as they 
were his. Bacon invented or discovered no new method, as is 
conceded by Lord Macaulay himself; all he did was to give 
an additional impulse to the study of material nature, towards 
which the age in which he lived was already turning its at- 
tention, as a necessary consequence of Luther’s movement in 
an untheological direction. Yet Bacon maintained strenuously 
that the method which he recommended to be followed in the 
study of the physical sciences is wholly inapplicable to the 
study of metaphysical science or philosophy. His pretended 
followers have overlooked what he had the good sense to say on 
this point ; have assumed that his method is as applicable in the 
study of principles as in the study of facts, and, consequently, 
have made shipwreck of both philosophy and science. The 
result of their error may be seen in Herbert Spencer’s theory 
of evolution, which is only the revival of the doctrine of the 
Greek sophists, refuted by Plato and Aristotle, especially by 
Plato in his Theatetus. 

The quarrel with the scientists is with them, not as 
scientists or physicists, but with them as philosophers and 
theologians; and as philosophers and theologians, because 
they give us philosophy or theology only as an induction 
from physical facts. If their induction were strictly logical 
it could not be accepted, because the physic cts do not 
include all the elements of thought, and, in constitute 
only a part, and that the lowest part, either of the real or the 
knowable. Their theories are too low and too narrow for 
the real, and exclude the more elevated and universal 
intuitions of the race. Induction is drawing a general con- 
clusion from particular facts. To its validity the enumeration 
of particulars must be complete, and it is only by virtue of 
a principle that is universal and necessary that the conelusion 
can be drawn, otherwise it is a mere abstraction. The in- 
duction from physical facts may’ be perfectly valid in the 
order of physical facts, as applied to the special class of 
physical facts generalized, and yet be of no validity when 
applied beyond that class and to a different order of 
facts. The inductions of the chemist, the mechanic, the 
electrician, may be perfectly just when applied to dead mat- 
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ter, and yet be wholly inadmissible when applied to the 
living subject. This is the mistake into which Professor 
Huxley falls in regard to his physical basis of life. His 
analysis of protoplasm may be very just, but it is operated 
on a dead subject, and no conclusion from it, applied to the 
living subject, is valid; for in the living subject i is an element 
or a fact that no chemical analysis can detect, and hence no 
chemical synthesis can recombine the several components the 
analysis detects so as to reproduce living protoplasm. The 
induction is not valid, for it does not enumerate all the facts, 
and also because it exceeds the order of facts analyzed. So 
when Herbert Spencer tells us in his Biology that “life is 
the result of the mechanical, chemical, and electrical arrange- 
ment of the particles of matter,” he draws a conclusion 
which goes beyond the facts he has analyzed, and assumes 
it to be valid even when applied to a different order of 
facts. The physiologist commits the same error when he 
infers the qualities of the living blood from the analysis of 
dead blood—the only blood which, from the nature of the case, 
he can analyze. Hence, chemical physiology is far from 
being scientific, and the pathology founded on morbid 
anatomy, or the dissection of the dead subject, is far from 
being uniformly trustworthy. 

Many theologians fall into an analogous error, and seek 
to infer God by way of induction from the physical facts 
observed ig,nature—the very facts from which the atheist 
concludes it is no God. The late Pére Gratry, in his 
“¢ Connaiss de Dieu,” contends with rare earnestness and 
eloquence that the existence of God is proved by induction. 
Dr. McCosh, resting the whole argument against the athe- 
ist on marks of design, which is an induction from 
particular facts, does the same. Induction is really only an 
abstraction or generalization, and at best the God obtainable 
by induction can be only a generalization, and God as a 
generalization or an abstraction is simply no God at all; for 
he would be nothing distinct from or independent of the 
facts generalized. Pére Gratry was a mathematician, and 
arrived at God in the same way that the mathematician in 
the calculus arrives at infinitesimals, that is, by eliminating 
the finite. But supposing there is intuition of the finite 
only, the elimination of the finite would give us simply zero, 
not the infinite. 
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Then there is another difficulty; the finite and infinite 
are correlatives, and correlatives connote each other, the 
one cannot be known without the other, nor can either be 
logically inferred from the other. The principle of induc- 
tion, when it means anything more than classification or 
abstraction, is the relation of cause and effect. But cause 
and effect, again, are correlatives—though not, as Sir 
William Hamilton asserts, reciprocal—and therefore can- 
note each other, and cannot be known separately. The 
argument from design, otherwise called the teleological 
argument or argument from the end or final cause, is open 
to a similar objection. The final cause presupposes a first 
cause, and if we know not that there is a first cause, we can- 
not assert a final cause, and therefore are unable to infer 
design. The argument from design has its value when once 
it is determined that the universe has a first cause, or has 
been created, and the question is not as to the existence, but 
as to the attributes of that cause. Till then it simply begs 
the question. 

The inductions of the physicists within the order of facts 
observed, and when strictly logical, are valid enough, as 
every day proves, by bringing them to the test of experi- 
ment; but in making them the physicist actually avails 
himself of the principle or the relation of cause and effect, 
which he is able to do, because, as a matter of fact, he holds it 
from intuition represented by language, though it is only the 
metaphysician or philosopher that takes note of it, or is able 
to verify it. The inductions of the Cosmists drawn professedly 
from physical facts alone, are invalid on their own principles, 
because the Cosmists reject, at least as cognizable, the rela- 
tion of cause and effect, the principle of all induction or 
synthetic reasoning; and are invalid also on any principle 
when opposed to the metaphysician or theologian, because 
they are drawn from physical facts alone, and do not in- 
clude the facts of the intelligible and moral order, in which 
are the principle and cause of the physical facts themselves. 

This is still more the case, when we add to philosophy or 
natural theology, the supernatural order, made known to us 
by supernatural revelation. The Cosmists recognize and 
study only the facts, or phenomena as they improperly call 
them, of the physical universe, and from these only physical 
inductions are possible. They have only a physical world, 
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and their reasonings and conclusions, even when true within 
that world, are inapplicable to anything beyond and above 
it, and therefore can never prove anything against theology, 
natural or supernatural, and on their own principles, as we 
have seen, their inductions are of no value beyond the limits 
of the physical world itself. They err in taking a part 
of the real or a part of the knowable for the whole. 
They may say that they do not deny the reality of what 
they call the unknowable, that is, being, principles, causes, 
&c.; but they have no right to say that all that transcends the 
order of physical facts and their laws, the special subject of 
their study, is unknowable. It may be unknown to them, 
but it may be both knowable and known to others. Also, 
by not knowing what lies beyond the range of their own 
studies, they may and do give a false account of their own 
science. This is, in fact, really the case with them. Many 
of their inductions are valid in the physical order, as experi- 
ment proves; but without the intuition of the metaphysical 
relation of cause and effect the mind could make no induction, 
consequently they are wrong, and the very truth of their 
inductions proves that they are wrong, in declaring that the 
relation pertains to the unknowable. 

The Cosmists do not err chiefly as physicists, but as 
philosophers and theologians, and as long as they are con- 
tented to be scientists and report simply-the result of their 
scientific researches and explorations there can be no quarrel 
with them on the part either of theologians or philosophers ; 
but the quarrel, as has been shown, begins when they attempt 
to theorize, or to construct with their physical facts alone a 
cosmic philosophy, and to say it cannot embrace, because no 
philosophy based on physical facts alone can embrace, the 
principle of all the real and all the knowable, since the 
physical is neither the whole nor the principle of the whole ; 
nor is it commensurate with the reality presented intuitively 
to every mind. 

Undoubtedly, neither the philosophy nor the theology can 
be true that contradicts any physical fact, if fact it be, 
but no explanation or theory of physical facts is admissible 
that contradicts or denies any metaphysical or theological 
principle. 

There are no physical facts that contradict or in the 
slightest degree impugn Christian theism, as we hope to 
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show in this or a future essay. In point of fact, atheists, 
pantheists, Cosmists, or Positivists, do not oppose or pretend 
to oppose any facts to what they call ‘“ the theistical hypoth- 
esis,” they only oppose to it their inductions, their theories 
and hypotheses, or their explanation of the class of facts that 
have come under their observation. These, we have seen, are 
untenable, for without the principles they are intended to 
deny they cannot even be constructed. Now, theories that 
contradict their own principle can make nothing against 
Christian theism, cannot disprove it, or cause in any mind 
that understands the question, the slightest doubt of it, and 
the theist has a perfect right to treat them with sovereign 
contempt. At least, they assign no reason why Christian 
theism should be ousted from its possession. They cannot 
overcome the argument from prescription, and place Chris- 
tian theism on its defence, or compel it to produce its title- 
deeds. 

Here our refutation of atheism properly ends, and no 
more need be said; but while we deny that we are bound to 
do anything more, we are disposed to produce our title-deeds 
and prove positively, by unanswerable arguments, the 
falsity of atheism, or to demonstrate, as fully as logic 
can demonstrate, Christian theism. 


Art. IIl.—WMy Clerical Friends, and their Relation to Modern 
Thought. New York: Catholic Publication Society. 1873. 
2.—Church Defence: Report of a Conference on the 
Present Dangers of the [Anglican] Church. New York : 

The Same. 1873. 


THESE are both American reprints of English works by a 
well-known and highly-esteemed author, whose name we do 
not give, because he has not seen proper to attach it to these 
publications. The works are both directed against the 
Anglican Church, of which the author was formerly a 
minister. Whether it is in good taste or not for an author to 
assail with wit and ridicule his former associates, we shall 
not undertake to decide; but this much we can say, the 
author is profound as well as witty, and the pungency of his 
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satire is more than overmatched by the strength and solidity 
of his reasoning. He is an able as well as a pleasing writer, 
and may be read for the grace and polish of his style and 
for the classical purity of his English, as well as for his 
argument. 

It is not difficult to turn Anglicans and their church pre- 
tensions into ridicule, and we confess that we have hardly 
ever been able to treat either seriously. As to the High 
Church party, his Eminence the lamented Cardinal Wiseman 
has left nothing to be said. He has left them not an inch 
of ground to stand on, and has blown their church preten- 
sions to the winds. As for Low churchmen, or the Evan- 
gelicals—the Exeter Hall people—they hold from Calvin, and 
have no church pretensions at all. They are to be placed in 
the same category with Presbyterians, Dutch Reformed, 
Congregationalists, and Methodists, who place the essence of 
religion in emotion, and count dogma of no great importance, 
perhaps of none. They are unmistakably Protestant, and 
alternate between fanaticism and indifference. 

We can readily understand why converts from Anglicanism 
should give it a large place in their thoughts and make its 
pretensions the chief object of their attack; yet to us, Pres- 
byterianism and Methodism are far more important, as they 
are far more influential than Anglicanism. Anglicanism is 
comparatively insignificant, and is to-day by no means our 
most formidable or dangerous enemy even in England. 
Much more is to be apprehended from Scotch Presbyterians, 
and English Wesleyans, and other Dissenters, than from the 
Anglican Establishment. Most of the converts to the Church 
in Great Britain, Ireland, and the colonies, as well as in the 
United States, are from the ranks of Anglicans or Episco- 
palians. Even those in our country who are gathered from 
non-Episcopal sects, are for the most part gathered into the 
Church through conversion first to Episcopalianism. Its in- 
fluence in our country is more friendly than hostile to us, and 
tends to render the dominant sects more malleable. We see, 
then, no special reason why nearly all our controversial works 
in English should be directed against Anglicanism, which is 
far from dominating the mind of the English-speaking world. 

Even the controversy with Protestantism in any form, as 
distinguished from downright infidelity, that is, naturalism 
and atheism, is not of much use in our day; for if we show 
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Protestants that their Protestantism is untenable as a religion, 
they will not embrace the Church, at least not in large 
numbers, but will fall back on indifferentism, on no-religion, 
or maintain that no-religion is true religion. Do we not see 
the Positivists erecting their atheism into a religion? A 
religion without God, as a Christianity without Christ, has 
nothing of the absurd for the advanced minds of this age. 
Yet to assume that Protestantism, affecting to be a religion, 
even a form of Christianity, is dead, would be a grave mis- 
take: as it would, also, be a grave mistake to suppose that 
the whole Protestant world has lapsed into a state of religious 
indifferentism. It has fallen to a great extent into what we 
may call doctrinal or dogmatic indifference : but it is by no 
means indifferent to what it calls religion, as is evident from 
the meeting-houses it erects, the large salaries it pays to 
popular preachers, the number of journals it supports, the 
extensive literature it produces, and the large sums it collects 
and pays for supporting Bible societies, tract societies, 
and home and foreign missions. Certainly it shows little lack 
of interest in what it calls religion, or even of ability to make 
considerable sacrifices for it. 

The evil is not there ; it is in the indifference to truth, or 
the loss of faith in objective truth. The age has resolved 
truth, whether in the natural order or the supernatural order, 
into an inward emotion or sentiment, and made its religion 
purely subjective. It is easy to understand why con- 
troversy with Protestants is comparatively unavailing. 
Arguments presuppose reason, and can avail nothing with 
one who has abdicated the exercise of reason, and fallen 
back on interior feeling or sentiment. The Protestant, by 
rejecting dogma and placing religion in emotion, excludes all 
intellectuality from his religion, and becomes as incapable of 
appreciating reasons in matters of religion as the dog, the 
ox, or the horse. Our difficulty, as Catholics with Protes- 
tants, is that they reject reason, and that, by making their 
religion purely subjective, they place it and themselves 
beyond the reach of reason. They cannot be convinced or 
convicted, in their own apprehension, by arguments, however 
cogent or conclusive, where religion is in question. Whether 
so or not in other matters, in religion they cease to belong to 
the order of rational creatures, and are neither men not 
Christians. 
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The children of the reformation have been driven to the 
rejection of reason and of the objectivity of truth by the 
necessities of their position. All truth is homogeneous. 
The truth cognizable by reason and the truth cognizable 
only by divine revelation are only parts of one and the 
same truth. To reject either part is to reject, in principle, 
both parts, and to lose the whole. The reformers supposed 
at first that they could maintain dogmatic religion by means 
of the Bible, without any divinely authorized interpreter 
or teacher, for they were not aware at first how much their 
interpretation of Scripture depended on the tradition of the 
church in which they had all been educated. When shown 
this by Catholics, and shown still further that the Bible 
interpreted by tradition supported the claims of the papacy 
and the Catholic Church from which they had separated, 
they were forced, in order to be consistent with themselves, 
either to return to the Catholic Church or to reject the 
traditional interpretation of the written word, and to rely 
henceforth solely, in their interpretation of the sacred text, on 
grammar and lexicon. But, interpreted solely by grammar 
and lexicon, it was soon discovered that no uniform and con- 
sistent dogmatic system could with any tolerable degree of 
certainty, be educed from the Holy Scriptures. There is no 
denying the fact. The variations of Protestantism, even 
during the lives of the reformers, the multiplication of Protes- 
tant sects, all appealing alike to the sacred text, and the 
experience of three hundred and more years, render it in- 
dubitable. Hard pressed by their Catholic opponents, 
Protestants were driven to the sad alternative of either 
condemning their separation from the Church and returning 
to her communion, or of giving up dogmatic religion as un- 
essential and falling back on interior feeling or sentiment. 

But the rejection of dogmatic religion, and the resolving 
of religion into a subjective sentiment, feeling, or emotion, 
necessarily carry with them all objective truth, or, what is the 
same thing, all objective reason. Reason, like truth, is one 
and Catholic. The principles of reason are universal, and 
the principles of all orders, natural, revealed, or palingene- 
siac. The universe asserted by reason, and the universe 
asserted by revelation and held by faith, are not two separate 
universes resting on two distinct and unrelated principles ; 
but simply two parts of one and the same universe, resting 
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on the same catholic principles, and forming, as we have 
said, one whole. The revealed order has its basis in the 
rational order, and the rational order its complement 
or fulfilment in the revealed order. The supernatural sup- 
poses the natural, according to that maxim of the theologians, 
gratia supponit naturam, and the natural demands the 
supernatural to complete or perfect it. We do not of course 
pretend that the revealed order, the order of grace, can be 
logically inferred from the rational order, but we do say its 
necessity to fulfil or perfect the part cognizable by reason 
can be so inferred. If not, what does Father Perrone mean in 
his ‘* Tractatus de Vera Religione adversus Incredulos,” by 
proceeding, after having proved the possibility of superna- 
tural revelation, to prove its necessity, as do all our theolo- 
gians? If the order of reason were sufficient for itself, or 
were complete in itself, how could we prove by it or from it 
the necessity of a revelation, or of anything beyond it? 

Our more modern theologians, obliged on the one hand to 
defend reason against the exaggerated supernaturalism of 
former dogmatic Protestants, and on the other the super- 
natural against the exaggerations of the rationalists, may 
sometimes neglect to mark the connecting link between 
reason and revelation, and leave the impression that what 
are simply two parts of one whole are two separate and 
parallel orders, lying, if we may so say, one above the other, 
without any real nexus in the divine creative act uniting 
them in one dialectic whole; yet the real and objective rela- 
tion of the two parts as dialectic parts of an indissoluble whole, 
as we showed in our article on Synthetic Theology in the 
Review for last April, must always be understood, whether 
the theologians neglect or not to express it. The creative 
act of God is one act, and it is the act of the Logos, of su- 
preme Logie, of logic in itself, and therefore the universe, 
whether natural or supernatural, initial or teleological, must 
be supremely dialectical. There are and can be no anoma- 
lies, no inconsistencies, in it, nothing arbitrary, nothing that 
has not its reason in the original design and decree of the 
Creator, though we may not even by the aid of revelation be 
able in all cases to see it, for the works of God are too vast 
and too deep for our comprehension. 

Now, by denying the objectivity of religion, or rejecting 
dogma, we deprive reason of its complement, impair its 
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strength, and obscure its light. It ceases to be able to hold 
with a firm grasp the truth that lies in its own order, as is 
evinced by the immense intellectual superiority of Catholics 
over Protestants. Compare an Irish or Spanish peasant with 
an English or Protestant German peasant, the learned 
Benedictines of St. Maur, or the Bollandists, with your most 
erudite Protestant scholars and critics, or the great medieval 
doctors with your most lauded Protestant theologians. The 
difference in mental lucidity, acuteness, and strength is so 
great as to render all comparison almost ridiculous. Reason, 
moreover, demands objective principles, and whoever recog- 
nizes these, or the objectivity of rational truth, must go 
farther, for reason demands as its complement the Catholic 
dogmas of revelation, or the Christian mysteries. It seeks 
unity and catholicity, and these it can find only in the Church 
and her catechism. Consequently, Protestants in religion are 
forced by the exigencies of their position to reject reason, or, 
what is the same thing, its objectivity, as they are forced 
to reject the objectivity of revelation, or dogmatic religion. 

Hence we find that the advanced Protestants distrust 
the objective dictates of reason as much as they do 
the objective teachings of religion. Sentiment is above 
reason, for religion is addressed to the heart, not the under- 
standing. There is for men no catholic truth. What a man 
feels is true, that is true for him, and he may rest contented 
with it. Even the Protestant laggards or old fogies who 
adhere to the early Protestant Confessions and Formulas, ad- 
here to them as opinions not as dogmas or faith. They, as 
well as the more advanced Protestants, speak of the differ- 
ences among the sects, and between them and Catholics, as 
differences of opinion. This is the established phraseology of 
the journals, the best exponents, not indeed of the truth, but 
of the spirit, views, and tendencies of their times and coun- 
try. Differences of opinion exist only where men have not 
the truth, or only on matters where authoritative teaching is 
silent, and the truth neither is nor can be known. Opinion 
cannot then be of primary importance. Nothing is more 
unreasonable than to hold that men will be saved for adher- 
ing to one set of opinions, or damned for adhering to another 
set of opinions. A man’s opinions have no necessary connec- 
tion with his religious character. It matters not, then, what 
are or are not a man’s religious opinions, and hence the 
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journals canonize men, even before they are buried, without 
reference to their religious beliefs, without regard to the 
fact that they belonged to this sect or to that, or to none. 
They have canonized Horace Greeley, a Unitarian Univer- 
salist, Chief-J ustice Chase, an Episcopalian, President Lincoln, 
a nothingarian, J. Stuart Mill, whose writings prove him to 
have been devoid of all religion, virtually saying with the 
fool in his heart, ‘‘ Non est Deus,” God is not. This proves 
that what is called, in the slang of the day, the spirit of the 
age is indifferent to men’s beliefs or no beliefs. 

The age boasts of its liberality, but its boasted liberality 
is the result of its indifferentism to dogmatic theology, and its 
lack of firm belief in any positive or affirmative truth at all. 
The sects have ceased to cut each other’s throats, for the 
differences between them are ‘not worth quarrelling about, 
since they are all animated by one and the same spirit, and 
are moving in one and the same direction. Yet wherever 
the age is in earnest it is as intolerant as any preceding 
age. There may be individuals who honestly detest intoler- 
ance in every way or shape, but these are chiefly to be 
found among Catholics, who take seriously the popular 
doctrine of religious liberty, and go out of their way to dis- 
claim all solidarity with the past history of their Church, and 
to protest against the spirit, if not the very letter, of the 
Syllabus. The Church teaches the truth, and all truth is 
intolerant, and refuses to tolerate even the semblance of 
error. The popularity or the unpopularity of a principle or 
doctrine has nothing to do with its truth or with one’s obli- 
gation to stand by it. Where Catholics are in a minority, as 
with us, worldly prudence may seem to counsel the advo- 
cacy of what is called, but falsely so called, the freedom of 
conscience, that is, the right of every man to form or to 
choose for himself his own religion and abide by it; but a 
higher prudence, divine prudence, counsels adherence to 
catholic principle, to that which is true always and every- 
where. Neither the principles nor the doctrines of the 
Church change or undergo any modification with the changes 
or variations of time or place. No man has the right before 
God, however he may before the state, to hold any religion 
but the one only true Catholic religion, and no one can 
adhere to any other but at his own peril. 

Yet with all their boasted liberality, Protestants assert 
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only the liberty to deny the truth, and if their intolerance to 
Catholicity has changed its form, it has not diminished in its 
intensity. Their hatred of the Church has in no degree 
abated. Protestant nations do not now persecute Catholics, 
as they did in the beginning, from fear of the intervention of 
foreign Catholic governments, for strictly speaking, there are 
no longer any Catholic governments on earth; yet their dread 
of the Church and hostility to everything Catholic are as 
great as ever, and precisely because the term catholic is 
directly opposed to their denial of objective truth, and their 
resolution of religion into a subjective sentiment or emotion 
varying with place and time, and from individual to individ- 
ual. They feel this; they feel that Catholicity is the asser- 
tion of catholic truth, and therefore that the Church differs 
from them, not simply in degree, as more or less, but in kind, 
and directly contradicts their whole order of thought. Hence 
the intolerance of Protestants to Catholicity is not inspired 
by love of truth or by zeal for the word of God, but by their 
want of faith, and wish to feel themselves free from all. ob- 
ligation to believe and hold fast the truth, to follow either 
reason or revelation, contented with their own opinions, what- 
ever they may be, and satisfied to live and die in their reli- 
gious indifferentism, or simple religious subjectivism. This 
they cannot do so long as confronted with the Catholic Church. 
They must destroy her or not be able to enjoy with a quiet 
conscience their own beliefs or no beliefs. 

The hostility to the Church does not arise from her special 
doctrines or dogmas, or from any intellectual conviction that 
they-are false or unreasonable, but from the fact that she 
teaches that truth is objective, independent of the believer, 
and is obligatory, and no one has or can have the right 
before God to resist it. Protestants hate the Church for two 
reasons: 1, because she claims to teach infallibly by the divine 
assistance, and 2, because she maintains that truth is 
catholic and binds both reason and conscience. The 
claim of the Church to teach by divine authority through 
the pope and councils was the principal object of hostility in 
the beginning. This was an absolute necessity of the posi- 
tion assumed by the reformers. But, we have seen, as 
time went on, it became necessary, in order to sustain their 
position against the pressure of the Catholic argument, to deny 
not only the authority of the Church, but also the authority 
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of truth itself, and then to hold themselves under no obli- 
gation to regard it, and free to resist it whenever they 
chose. The presence and influence of the Church are 
opposed to this interior freedom from truth, which unbelievers 
call freedom of mind, and Protestants religious liberty, and 
both make war on her, and war to the knife, because she 
does not and cannot favor it. They, unbelievers and Prot- 
estants, form an alliance against her, and seek, by all the 
arts and devices in their power, her total destruction from the 
face of the earth; for both instinctively feel that either she or 
they must perish. 

It is worthy of remark that in the war which Protestants 
and infidels have hitherto waged against the Church or are 
now waging with such fury against her, neither has nor 
pretends to have any truth or principle to oppose to her. 
They do not fight for the truth, nor for any affirmative or 
catholic principle that she denies or neglects, but for what they 
call the rights of the mind, which, translated into plain 
English, means the emancipation of the human mind from 
the authority of truth, and therefore from God who is truth, 
or, in simpler terms still, the liberty to treat truth and false- 
hood as of equal value, as equally indifferent, or to deny all 
real distinction between them, and therefore between right 
and wrong. Neither reason nor revelation can tolerate this 
sort of liberty— intellectual and moral license rather ; and the 
very existence and presence of the Church condemns it. 
Hence the irreconcilable antagonism between the Church and 
the sects. Yet is there a notable difference between the 
temper and motives of the two parties. The Church is 
always calm and collected, for she knows that she has the 
truth: she indulges in no passion, resorts to no violence, to no 
cruelty or harshness against her enemies, for she knows 
that they are only harming themselves, not her; and hence 
she is moved in her resistance to their blind rage only by 
that divine charity which seeks to save souls, not to destroy 
them. She is moved by love for her enemies, and seeks at 
all times, by all the means in her power, to do them good,— 
good for time and for eternity. Her temper towards them is 
that of infinite tenderness and compassion. But the temper 
of her enemies towards her is that of hatred, and hatred 
without cause; they are moved, not by charity, by love of 
souls, for, if they believe in salvation at all, they believe 
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that souls can be saved in the Church at least as well as out 
of it, and hence, the dupes of their own hateful passions, 
there is no extreme of violence or cruelty to which, where 
they have the power, they will not go, if they judge it 
necessary or useful to their cause. The persecution of 
Catholics in England under Elizabeth, the bastard daughter 
of Henry, the wife-slayer, was not a whit less cruel than 
that under the pagan Cesars. 

We count for nothing the boasted liberality of the age. 
What is so called, where it actually exists, is the result of re- 
ligious indifference, and there is as little of it as ever there was 
among Protestants where they are in earnest, and they feel 
the sort of liberty they contend for is at stake. During the 
last years of the last century and the first years of the present 
century, the world was affected by a panic created by the old 
French revolution, and Protestants who had not reached the 
last stage of Protestant development, and believing the power 
of the Church forever broken, were willing to take off the 
chains with which they had hitherto, wherever able, kept 
Catholics bound, and for a moment relaxed the rigor of the 
persecution they had hitherto sustained. They believed the 
Church was still strong enough to add something to the 
strength of the civil authorities against the revolution, yet 
not strong enough ever to become dangerous to Protestantism. 
As the Protestant and Catholic governments had united in 
the war against Jacobinism, and were likely to regard hence- 
forth each other’s interest, there was to human eyes every 
prospect that the Catholic governments would exert their 
power to prevent the Church from becoming aggressive in 
relation to Protestantism. The Catholic powers, especially 
France, Austria, and the Italian and German sovereign 
princes, did their best to restrain the Church, and prevent her 
from all movements likely to excite the susceptibilities of 
their Protestant allies, and to keep her within bounds. 

The Pope was restored, regained his temporal possessions 
of which Napoleon I had despoiled him, and to all ap- 
pearance the Church regained her freedom and independ- 
ence; yet there are few more humiliating passages in her 
history than that from 1815 to 1846. Protestant liberality 
had effected more against Catholics than centuries of Prot- 
estant persecution. The Pope was restored, the Church was 
reéstablished, but under the surveillance of the “ protecting 
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powers,” or the European pentarchy, Russia, Prussia, Great 
Britain, France, and Austria—two Catholic powers and three 
non-Catholic powers—which not only oppressed the Church, 
restrained her free action, and embarrassed her with their 
advice, but created in the minds of the European populations 
the impression that she was in league with the sovereigns, 
pledged to uphold them and to use her spiritual authority to 
sustain them against the aspirations of their subjects in case 
they sustained her in her temporalities. There was, of 
course, no such league; but it was widely asserted and be- 
lieved, or pretended to be believed ; and Protestantism, which 
never hesitates to speak with a double tongue, as the panic 
subsided, saw its advantage in it, and though leagued with 
the sovereigns, formed, especially English and American 
Protestantism, another alliance with the disaffected subjects of 
the Catholic governments—the republican party, or so-called 
party of progress—to injure the Church by clamoring against 
her, and denouncing her, for the first time in history, as the 
patron and upholder of civil despotism ; and, what is worse, a 
considerable number of prominent Catholics, still suffering 
from the fright caused by the Jacobin revolution, seemed to 
countenance and confirm the charge as honorable to the 
Church. 

The charge was not only false, but it was cruel, for all the 
time the Church was the victim of the league of sovereigns, 
her protectors, who held her in the most galling slavery, 
and consulted only the use they could make of her. Gregory 
XVI felt it, and was, when he had received some fresh 
insult from them, accustomed to say that there ought to be 
added to the Litany, “‘ From our protectors, O Lord, deliver 
us.” This galling protectorate continued until the election 
and coronation of our present glorious pontiff, Pius IX, in 
June, 1846. He freed himself from the protectorate, and 
by his acts proved that the charge against the Church, of 
being in league with the sovereigns, or pledged to do their 
dirty work, was absurdly false, and that she was pledged 
only to her Divine Master, and to do his work and no other. 
The sovereigns stood aghast, and found themselves face to face 
with the revolution, which instantly broke out in France, in 
the Italian States, even in the papal principality itself, in 
Austria, Prussia, and the smaller German kingdoms and 
sovereign principalities. It swept like a deluge over a 
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large part of continental Europe, and would have taught the 
sovereigns, were they capable of learning, that they have 
need of the Church rather than that she of them, and 
that to be of any service to them, or to the cause of good 
government and social order, she must be free and inde- 
pendent in her action, free to follow the law of her divine 
constitution, and labor for the temporal and eternal good of 
the people no less than for their rulers. The rulers are for 
the people, not the people for the rulers. The Church 
favors neither despotism nor revolution, but order and 
liberty. 

The act of the Supreme Pontiff, in asserting his own 
independence and that of the Church, caused him to be aban- 
doned by the sovereigns; but no matter: it is better to be 
their prisoner in the Vatican, than to be their slave or their 
tool. The sovereigns are now trying to govern without the 
Church, and we are beginning already to foresee with what 
result. But let this pass. One would naturally suppose 
that the old charge against the Church of being leagued with 
despots would be suffered now to drop, and that all fear 
of the Pope would be dissipated. Stripped of all his 
temporal possessions, abandoned by all the sovereigns of this 
world, who openly act on the principle that might makes 
right, and held a prisoner in his palace, what is there in 
the Pope for the enemies of Catholicity to dread? What, in 
fact, is wanting to render the victory of Protestanism com- 
plete? Why need it any longer distrust or make war on 
Catholics? Yet we do not see that Protestants anywhere 
abate their hostility, or become one whit less afraid of them. 
We see the proofs of it in the anti-Catholic legislation and 
measures of Prussia, of Switzerland, of protestantized Italy, 
revolutionary Spain, and the miserable republics south of 
us on this continent, where the influence of our own republic 
has been most hostile to religion and the peace and order of 
society. 

All these things prove, first, that the Protestant party do 
not, as they pretend, oppose the Church for purely political 
reasons, for she has no political power or connection; and, 
second, that they really here and everywhere oppose her 
because she is catholic in her teaching, asserts truth as 
binding on the intellect and the conscience, in direct contra- 
diction to their doctrine of the indifference of truth and 
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falsehood, or that every man has the natural right to be of 
any religion, if not catholic, or of no religion, as he pleases. 
The governments support them, becatise their principle frees 
them from all moral restraints in the exercise of power, or 
obligation to consult the precepts of the law of God, whether 
promulgated by natural reason or by revelation. It is wor- 
thy of remark that the governments have been the first 
revolutionists in the modern world by their rejection of the 
jus gentium, or law of nations, preserved and proclaimed in 
universal tradition,-and substituting for it international law 
founded in convention, and which has no binding force on the 
national conscience, as we have previously shown. They 
encouraged, aided, and abetted the reformers in their rebel- 
lion against the spiritual authority, the only firm basis of 
secular authority, and set their subjects the example of 
rebellion, which they might follow, under pretext of political 
and social reforms, with even less scruple against themselves. 
Their subjects have done so, and against them the govern- 
ments have no moral authority, for they themselves have 
denied and as far as in their power broken down all moral 
authority, and left themselves only physical force with which 
to protect themselves; and it is only through some remains 
of the Catholic tradition of law and order among the people, 
that they have any physical force even. Let the army fra- 
ternize with the rebels, as we have seen it do more than once, 
and where is even the physical force of the governments ? 
These results are not merely logical conclusions, but logical 
conclusions historically verified. We perfectly agree with 
most Protestant authors who treat the question, that the 
reformers did not foresee the consequences of their revolt 
against the papacy. They did not understand the strictly 
dialectic character of Christianity, and that no link in the 
chain could be broken without breaking the chain; nor did 
they understand that revolt against the external spiritual 
authority involved in its historical developments revolt 
against all authority, both spiritual and secular, both ex- 
ternal and internal. They did not understand the maxim, 
ex nihilo nihil fit, or that a denial that simply denies, with- 
out opposing an affirmative truth or principle to the matter 
denied, can terminate only in universal negation. But 
such has been, as we have seen, the termination of the 
Protestant revolt. It opposed no truth or affirmative prin- 
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ciple to the Papacy, and had nothing to fall back upon, when 
the Papacy or the Church was cast off. This could not be 
avoided, for the Church teaches all truth. 

The reformers imagined that they had opposed a truth 
to the authority of the Church when they asserted the 
authority of the Bible; but in doing this they only changed 
the form of their denial. Their assertion of the authority 
of the Bible was purely negative, simply the denial of 
the authority of the Church to interpret it or declare and 
apply its sense. It meant nothing more nor less; for the 
Church asserted and always had asserted the authority of 
the Bible interpreted and applied by the divinely instituted 
court in the case. The Bible, Protestant experience has 
proved, without the Church as that court, is as, unauthori- 
tative as are the statutes of a kingdom or republic, left to 
the private judgment of the citizen or subject, without the 
civil court to interpret and apply them to the case in hand. 
They, then, did not oppose to the Church as the principle of 
their denial any truth or authority, nothing but pure denial. 
Historically as well as logically, Protestantism, in spite of 
every refuge or subterfuge, has reached its inevitable ter- 
mination—the negation of all authority, external or internal, 
spiritual or secular, and therefore of all faith, of all objective 
truth, and of all religion; for the very nature of religion is 
to bind the conscience, or the obligation of man to obey 
God. 

There are, no doubt, Protestants in large numbers who 
hold the principal Christian mysteries as taught by the Church 
and handed down by tradition; but they, as we have said, 
hold them, not as catholic truth, but as opinions; which do 
not bind the intellect or conscience, and which they are free 
to hold or reject as suits their pleasure, their convenience, 
or their caprice. In the popular language of the day, they 
are called simply religious opinions, not dogmas, and rarely 
articles of faith. Some may hold them to be essential 
doctrines of Christianity, but Christianity itself is held to be 
an opinion, or an interior sentiment, not a law which no one has 
the right to dispute, and which every one is bound to obey. 
It is only one among many religions, none of which are 
wholly false or wholly true. Some years ago we published 
an essay in our REVIEW, entitled, “‘ The Church against No- 
Church,” in which, starting with the assumption that to be 
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saved it is necessary to be a Christian, and to be a Christian 
it is necessary to believe something, we proved by a closely- 
linked argument that one must believe and obey the Catholic 
Church or not be saved. The Protestant journals replied 
that the argument was inconclusive, because it did not prove 
but took for granted the main point, namely, that in order 
to be saved it is necessary to be a Christian. We were 
so answered by both Unitarian and Episcopalian organs. 

Now, how are we to sustain a controversy with Protestants 
who deny alike the authority of reason and of revelation, 
and refuse to be bound by either; and hold it answer enough 
to reply to any argument urged against them: “That is 
your opinion, but we think differently?” They have no 
principles recognized alike by them and us, from which we 
can reason, for they recognize only their private opinions 
and their subjective feelings or sentiments. Obviously we 
cannot reason with them as Christians, nor treat Prot- 
estantism as a form, though an erroneous form, of Christi- 
anity. They have nothing of Christianity but the name, to 
which they have not the least right. 

The practice of Catholic controversialists of regarding 
Protestantism as embodying some Christian principles, and 
even some of the Christian mysteries, though unavailing 
because held out of Christian unity, we think is no longer 
admissible. Protestantism in its developments is more than a 
heresy; it is apostasy from the Christian religion, and in 
principle its total denial. If Catholicity is Christian, 
Protestantism is antichristian. It is not an erroneous rep- 
resentation of Christianity ; it is not Christian at all, and is the 
negation of Christianity and of all religion, for it denies the au- 
thority of reason itself. We know no claim that genuine Protes- 
tants have to be treated as Christians, except the fact that 
possibly they may have been baptized in infancy, and though 
baptism gives an indelible mark or character, we may well 
doubt that it avails anything to those who, on coming to 
years of discretion, not only fail to elicit the act of faith, but 
positively deny that the sacrament of baptism communicates 
the grace of regeneration, as Protestantism requires them to 
do. It seems to us that this positive denial is equivalent 
to a positive act of infidelity. 

There are, we like to believe, among Protestants, many 
individuals who are far superior to their Protestantism, who 
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have not yet learned to distrust reason, who hold that truth 
is obligatory, that religion is the law of conscience, who are 
honest, upright, kind-hearted, and benevolent according to 
their light, and who mean to be true Christian believers. 
These can be reasoned with and be more or less affected by 
argument; but they are not genuine Protestants. They 
may not very well understand the doctrines retained from 
the Church by the early reformers, but they believe them 
to be revealed truths, which it would be sinful in them to 
deny, not mere opinions which one is free to hold or not 
hold according to his pleasure. These serve to keep up a 
show of religion in the several Protestant sects, but they are 
not governed by the Protestant spirit, and if carried away 
by the Protestant movement, they are not its leaders. They 
are the laggards in the onward march of Protestantism. You 
find some of them in Geneva who in earnest condemn the 
measures adopted by the Council against Bishop Mermillod 
and the Catholic clergy; some like Herr von Gerlach, in 
Prussia, who resist with all the means in their power the 
legislation demanded by the government against the Church 
and her faithful pastors; and a small number even in this 
country who openly oppose the iniquity of taxing Catholics 
for the support of schools to which their consciences forbid 
them to send their children. It is not these, as men, as indi- 
viduals, that we denounce, for many of them we honor and 
esteem, but the Protestantism with which they are 
associated. 

That Protestants, that so-called orthodox Protestants at 
least, profess to hold, and claim as belonging to their Protes- 
tantism, many things that are also held by Catholics, nobody 
denies; but these things are no part of Protestantism, for the 
Church held and taught them ages before Protestantism was 
born. They are part and parcel of the one Catholic faith, 
and belong to Catholics only. Protestants can rightfully 
claim as Protestant only those things wherein they differ 
from the Church, which the Church denies, and which they 
assert ; that is, what is peculiarly or distinctively Protestant. 
We cannot allow them to claim as theirs what is and always 
has been ours; we willingly accord them their own, but not 
one whit more. All which they profess to hold in common 
with us is ours, not theirs. Adopting this rule, which is just 
and unimpeachable, nothing in fact is theirs but their 
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denials, and as all their denials are, as we have seen, made 
on no catholic principle or truth, they are pure negations, 
and hence Protestantism is purely negative, and consequently 
is no religion, for all religion is affirmative. 

Nor is this all. We have seen that the Protestant denials, 
in both their logical and historical developments, lead to the 
denial of all dogmatic religion, of all objective truth, and 
reduce the truths of reason and of revelation to mere personal 
opinions, and therefore involve the denial of those very doc- 
trines which Protestants profess to hold in common with us. 
The immense majority of Protestants will give up these 
doctrines, or consent to hold them simply as opinions with no 
objective authority, sooner than desert the Protestant move- 
ment or reject the denials which are the essence of Protes- 
tantism, if we may speak of the essence of a negation, which 
has no being either in itself or elsewhere. A few of the 
laggards may be occasionally captured, but most of them 
will quicken their pace and close up with the main body. 
Individual conversions, indeed, are made which in the 
aggregate are considerable, but which are little more 
than the dust in the balance compared with the whole 
number of Protestants, and are by far outnumbered by the 
Catholics who lapse, here and elsewhere, into Protestantism or 
infidelity. 

It is obvious, then, that to carry on a controversy with 
Protestants, as if they were Christians simply erring as to 
some portions of the Christian faith, can effect nothing. 
They cannot be convinced by argument, for they hold firmly 
nothing which can serve as the basis of an argument. It 
seems to us much more important to strip them of all Chris- 
tian pretensions, to deprive them of their prestige and the 
power of seduction which their Christian profession gives 
them, by showing them up in their utter nakedness as 
downright infidels, than to labor to make them accept the 
Catholic doctrines they avowedly reject. Infidels they are, 
and it is of no little importance to let it be seen that no man 
can be a Protestant and be at the same time a Christian or 
follower of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. We owe this 
to uninstructed or imperfectly instructed, and especially to 
our worldly-minded Catholics, who are exposed to Protestant 
influences and seductions, and who would recoil with horror 
from open and undisguised infidelity or denial of the Lord who 
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has bought us, and yet be tempted to fraternize with Protes- 
tants who pretend that they are Christians, and hold the 
essentials of the Christian faith, if they find that Catholics 
themselves concede that Protestants are Christians, though 
heterodox Christians. We owe it also to those who, in the 
ranks of Protestants, feel themselves bound to be Chris- 
tians, and would fain be Christians. Both classes should be 
made to understand, what is true, that Protestantism is not 
Christianity, is not religion, but is, when pushed to its last 
consequence, the denial of revelation, the denial of reason, 
the denial of God, the author of reason, and only a disguised 
atheism, or subtle form of universal negation or nihilism. 
Every honest Protestant should, as far as possible, be made 
to understand this, so that he may understand the risk he runs 
if he remains in the ranks of Protestants; and every Catholic 
should be made to understand it, so that he may see clearly that, 
if he yields to the seductions of Protestantism, he severs him- 
self completely and entirely from Christ our Lord, and insures 
his eternal perdition. 

We know nothing more reprehensible than the namby- 
pambyism babbled by sentimental Catholics about the good 
faith of ‘our separated brethren.” There may be persons 
in good faith amongst Protestants, but, if so, they do not 
lack opportunities of showing it, and of coming out from the 
Babylon in which they have been reared. Men cannot be 
saved without Christ, for there is no other name given 
under heaven whereby they can be saved. Without faith it is 
impossible to please God, and he that cometh to God must 
believe that he is, and is the remunerator of them that seek 
him; and how can those be saved by Christ who adhere to 
the party that rejects him and makes war on him; and how 
can they have faith or believe in God who commune with 
those who resolve all faith, all belief, all truth indeed, into 
a mere opinion, or an inward sentiment, varying with each in- 
dividual? If Catholicity is Christian, if reason is authorita- 
tive in its own province, nothing is more certain than that 
Protestantism is in no sense Christian, and that persons living 
and dying Protestants cannot be saved. It is a stultification 
of common sense to maintain the contrary, and besides, it 
practically neutralizes all our efforts to convert Protestants, 
and to bring them to a living and saving faith in Christ. 
We know what theologians say of invincible ignorance, 
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and we do not contradict them. Invincible ignorance excuses 
from sin in that whereof one is invincibly ignorant; but it 
gives no faith, no virtue; and without faith, without positive 
virtue, no man can be saved. The man who holds implicitly 
the Catholic faith, but errs through invincible ignorance 
with regard to some of its consectaria, and even dogmas, may 
be saved; but how can a man be said to hold implicitly the 
Catholic faith, who holds nothing, or rejects every principle, 
that implies it? It is not safe to apply to Protestants, who 
really deny everything catholic, a rule that is very just when 
applied to sincere but ignorant Catholics, or Catholics that err 
through inculpable ignorance. Protestantism does not stand 
on the footing of ordinary heterodoxy ; it is no more Christian 
than was Greek and Roman paganism. 

No doubt, this will be complained of as illiberal, as quite 
too severe; but the only question we have to ask is: Is it 
true? Is it the law? If it is the law of God, it is true; 
if it is what the Church teaches, we have nothing to do with 
the question of its liberality or illiberality, of its severity or 
its leniency. All we have to guard against is against asserting 
it in a harsh or illiberal spirit, in a severe and cruel temper, or 
with any uncharitableness towards those who expose them- 
selves to the terrible consequences of rejecting Christ and 
his law, or who refuse to suffer hjm to reign over them. 
We may love and pray for them, but to seek to alter the 
divine constitution of his kingdom is to incur ourselves the 
guilt of rebellion. There is but one right way; and while it 
is our duty to walk in it, it is also our duty to do our best 
to show it to those who are out of it, and induce them to 
come into it. It were a sin against charity to leave them to 
think that they can be saved out of it, or by any other way. 
It would alter nothing in the law, which is independent alike 
of them and of us, were we to do so. A man may be as liberal 
as he pleases with what is his own, but to give away what 
is another’s is an injustice. God is just and merciful, and he 
loves all the works of his hands, for never would he have 
made anything, if he had hated it. Christ so loved even 
sinners that he gave his life for them, and it is a want of faith 
in him to doubt the wisdom or justice, the goodness or mercy 
of his law. The Church cannot save those who reject her, 
but she weeps as a loving mother over those who are out of 
the way, and go to sure destruction. Charity is higher and 
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broader than blind sentimentality. It loves all men, but it 
loves them in God. 

It may be gathered from what we have thus far said, that 
we deny Protestants, as such, to be even heterodox Chris- 
tians, as were the old Arians, the Nestorians, the Monophy- 
sites, and Monothelites, and others who, though they erred 
grievously on specific doctrines, and most important doc- 
trines too, did not break with the entire Christian order. It 
may also be gathered that we hold it a grave mistake to reason 
with them, as if they still retained any Christian principles 
or doctrines, save as mere opinions, which bind neither the 
intellect nor the conscience. We must regard them as men 
who acknowledge no objective truth, no catholic principle 
whatever, nothing which they hold themselves bound to abide 
by, that is common to them and us. There is no common 
principle on which we can reason with them. They have 
discarded reason, discarded intellect, and taken refuge in 
mere feeling, and reduced themselves in religion as near the 
level of irrational animals as possible. They have in relig- 
ious matters suppressed their proper human characteristics, 
and placed themselves beyond the reach of Catholic argu- 
ments, or of being convinced by the reasoning of Catholics. 
Hence we regard all arguments, books, tracts, reviews, or 
journals, monthlies, weeklies, or dailies, addressed to the 
reason of Protestants with the expectation of inclining the great 
body of them towards the Church as so much labor lost. 

Yet, controversial publications which refute Protestantism 
and explain and defend Catholicity, are both useful and 
necessary. They are useful not to the great body of Protes- 
tants, but to those individuals among them who retain some 
sense of religion and confidence in reason. They are in a 
certain sense even necessary to Catholics, who in this read- 
ing age live more or less among Protestants, to put them on 
their guard against the seductions of Protestantism, and to 
furnish them with weapons of defence against those who by 
their sophistries, misrepresentations, and calumnies seek to 
rob them of their faith, and destroy their souls. A large 
portion of our Catholic laity are insufficiently instructed in 
the principles and reasons of their religion, and need a fuller 
instruction in order to detect and resist the wiles of their 
Protestant enemies, who lie in wait for their souls, than the 
clergy, with their present insufficient numbers, and over- 
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worked as they are, especially in our country, are able to 
give them without the aid of the press. The popular litera- 
ture of our own and all other countries is more or less anti- 
Catholic. ‘The slime of the serpent is over it all.” It 
instils the deadly poison of Protestantism, or hostility to the 
Church of God through every pore of the reader. The fatal 
miasma floats in the whole literary atmosphere, is drawn in 
with every literary breath, corrupting the very life-blood of 
religion in the mind and soul. It needs the fullest instruc- 
tion not only in Catholic dogmas and practices, but in the 
great underlying principles which show that the Church is 
inherent in the divine order of creation and represents it, 
and that whatever is incompatible with her teaching is incom- 
patible with the divine order, nay, with the Divine Being 
himself. They need it in order to detect and avoid the 
poisonous breath of the world. The Church is not one re- 
ligious body among many, but is the only religious body ; as 
without God there is nothing, so without the Church, or 
outside of her, there is no religion, no spiritual life. All the 
pretended religions outside of her are shams, at best have 
no basis, stand on nothing, and are nothing, and can give 
no life or support to the soul, but leave it out of the divine 
order to drop into hell. Catholics need to know this, and to 
be armed with principles and arguments that enable them to 
prove it against all gainsayers, or, at least, to enable them 
to defend themselves, and to be always on their guard 
against Protestant contamination and sophistry. 

Books of controversy, or written against Protestantism 
showing its deadly effect on the soul, on the heart, on the 
intellect, on morals and manners, on politics and society 
itself, are needed for Catholics, and cannot be produced in 
too great numbers. Reviews, journals, are also needed to 
expose the Mystery of Iniquity, or the doings of Protestantism, 
that Man of Sin, and to create and maintain an intelligent, 
sound, and healthy public opinion in the Catholic com- 
munity. Our women are doing what they can, and if not 
always as well as we could wish, they deserve our gratitude 
for their good intentions and their efforts in a right direc- 
tion; but our educated laymen are doing comparatively 
nothing. They seem to be too much engrossed in the busi- 
ness world, in the world of politics, in making or in spending 
their fortunes, to have time or thought for the interests of 
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their religion. If they had the proper spirit, and were ani- 
mated by an ardent zeal for religion, they might, working 
in submission to, and under the direction of the pastors of 
the Church, do incalculable good. It is a shame to them 
that they should leave their proper work to be done by 
women, or not be done at all. ; 

As for the main body of Protestants, they are beyond the 
reach of controversy and of controversial works, and by such 
works we hold it quite useless to expect to influence their 
conversion or to soften their prejudices against the’ Church. 
They are not to be affected by books, tracts, or journals. 
We do not know that their conversion is possible; for those 
converts we receive from the Protestant ranks are no fair 
specimens of those who remain. unconverted. They may 
have gone as far astray in their opinions and in their moral 
practice ; for some of them we know were great sinners, and 
we must beware of supposing only the pure-minded, the 
honest and upright, and in their way pious, devout, and 
conscientious are converted; but as a rule, the converts had 
not lost all sense of right and wrong, and did retain some 
moral principles and some fear of a future reckoning. It is 
not the fact that the main body of Protestants are sinners, 
and great sinners, that prevents us from being hopeful of 
their conversion, but the fact that they have shaped their 
principles to their inclinations, passions, and practice, so that 
there ceases to be any contrariety between their judgment 
and their desires, their theory and their practice. There 
were great crimes and great criminals before the reformation 
as there still are, even among Catholics, but the criminals 
knew and felt that they were criminals, and did not attempt to 
justify their crimes by adapting their principles to them. 
Hence, if in those ages or since we are shocked by great 
crimes committed by Catholics, we are consoled and edified 
by grand penitences, and, as Montalembert well remarks, 
by grand expiations. But the peculiarity of our modern 
world, formed by Protestantism, is, that instead of aiming to 
conform its practice to its principles, it is studious to con- 
form its principles, or the law, to its practice. Its success in 
this direction is what it calls progress, which, it must 
be conceded, has been very great. 

Now, we do not know that these can be reached at all, 
and it may be that they have committed that sin against the 
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Holy Ghost, which shall be forgiven neither in this world 
nor in that which is to come; but if reached by human 
means at all, it must be by the Catholic missionary, who 
goes to them clothed with the authority of his Divine Master, 
meets them face to face, and preaches the word to them as 
sinners, precisely as the pastor preaches to hardened and 
unrepentant sinners of his own flock. He must not do them 
the honor of refuting their errors or denials, but must 
assume that they acknowledge the law, that they acknowl- 
edge him as an ambassador from God; he must give them no 
time to interpose their theories or sophistries as a shield, no 
opportunity to chop logic with him, but press home the 
truth upon them, and startle their conscience from its 
slumbers, convict them of sin, startle them with “a fearful 
looking for of judgment to come,” and make them ery out: 
‘Men brethren, what shall we do to be saved?” Let him 
take no thought for their negations, for they have a con- 
science, though it has long slept, and they all have in the 
interior of their souls a witness for the truth of what he 
preaches, though they have long smothered his voice. When 
the missionary, assisted by the grace of God, has wakened 
conscience from its slumbers, and made the voice of reason 
audible, he may then easily brush away the cobweb theories, 
negations, sophistries, and falsehoods of Protestantism, 
and instruct the neophyte in the glorious and life-giving 
truths of the Gospel. 

What we mean by this is that until the conscience is 
awakened, and reason, which has been silenced, as it was 
amid pagan abominations, is able to make its voice heard in 
in the depths of the soul, and the man has become alarmed 
for his safety, no discussion of doctrine can move him. The 
preacher must precede the polemic. I do not say that this 
will always prove effectual, but I know that to begin by 
controversy will not. Hence my reliance, the grace of God 
supposed and assisting, is on the missionary not on the 
controversialist, for the recovery of the main body of Prot- 
estants. In my writings I aim to aid my fellow Catholics, 
but neither to conciliate nor to convert my Protestant country- 
men. They are beyond my reach, and my arguments would 
not convince them, for they have nothing awake and active 
in their minds or hearts that responds to them. The ordi- 
nary pastor cannot reach them, for he is taken up with the 
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routine of his pastorate. We need missionaries and mission- 
ary orders for that, as under the old law they needed, in 
addition to the hierarchy, special prophets and schools of 
the prophets. The missionary orders supply, under the new 
law, the place filled by the prophets—special inspiration 
excepted—under the old law. The more we have of them, 
and the more numerous the missions they give, the better. 
Protestants stand as much in need of them as the people of 
China, Japan, Corea. Tonquin, or Oceanica. 


Art. III.—The Irish Race in the Past and the Present. By 
the Rev. Ave. G. Tuesaup, S. J. New York: 
Appleton & Co. 8vo, pp. 527. 1873. 


Ir is refreshing to meet, in these days of superficiality and 
flippancy, with a book from an author who thinks, and has 
mastered his subject. Father Thébaud has here given us 
a genuine book, solid and erudite, really profound and in- 


structive, full of intense interest to many millions of Amer- 
ican citizens, and of the greatest value to the philosophy 
of history. At last something like justice has been done to 
the Irish character by a writer not of Irish birth or descent. 
The author has not indeed given us a full history of the 
race, or of Ireland, but he has given us the key to Irish his- 
tory, and introduced order into what has seemed to us hith- 
erto a chaotic mass of dry details, by setting forth clearly and 
distinctly the principles and causes in which they originate, 
and which explain them. 

The author has evidently made a profound study of the 
Irish character, and his judgment of the genius and mission of 
the Irish race strikes us as just, and, as far as it goes, final. 
He regards, we think justly, the Irish as a_providential 
people called, trained, and fitted by Providence to a special 
work in maintaining and diffusing the true faith, hardly less 
so than the children of Israel, who were called to be the con- 
servators of the primitive traditions and to prepare the way 
for the coming of the Messiah, who was to be born of their 
race. We agree fully with the author that every nation has 
a distinct character of its own, which cannot be destroyed 
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without the destruction of the greater part of the nation itself. 
We agree also with him that this character is not only per- 
sistent; but providential; yet, we have been in the habit of 
considering that, except in the case of the Hebrew people, 
each nation derives its distinctive character not directly from 
its progenitors, since all nations have had the same progen- 
itor, nor from the direct act of Providence, but indirectly 
thorough a second or natural causes. I doubt if all the diverse 
tribes and nations—the Keltz, the Teutons, and Slaves—of the 
Japhetic race have derived their distinctive national traits 
from Japhet, the younger son of Noah, who is their common 
progenitor, or that these have been created by God, other- 
wise than through the action of created agencies. If the 
author is right in his ethnology, the Irish, and the English 
who, he teils us, are of Scandinavian origin, do not owe their 
respective characteristics to the. direct action of God. But 
this is a matter of no great bearing on the characteristics 
and mission of the Irish race. 

Father Thébaud regards the Irish as a branch of the 
Keltic family, and illustrates Irish characteristics by the 
Continental Keltz or Gauls, as the Romans called them, and 
those of the Gauls by those of the Irish. This is the gen- 
erally received view; but in a pretty thorough investigation 
we made some years since, in answer to the question who 
were the Celts or Keltze, we were led to doubt if the Irish 
are of the same race as the inhabitants of ancient Keltica, 
now France, and the Armoricans and Britons. That the 
Irish and the Gael of Scotland, or the Scoti, who gained the 
supremacy over the Picts, and gave their name to North 
Britain, were of the same race, there can be no doubt ; but that 
the Irish and the Welsh, or ancient Britons, are of the same 
race is not fully proved to our satisfaction. The earliest 
settlers of Ireland, we should maintain, were, probably, 
Iberians from Spain, but who were the Scoti or Milesians 
who invaded the island and subdued its original inhabitants, 
remains to us an unanswered and unanswerable question. 

Father Thébaud may be right; we certainly cannot prove 
that he is wrong, but we do not feel certain that he is right. 
For ourselves we prefer to consider the Irish, or the Scots as 
they were formerly called, as the most ancient civilized 
people of Europe, or now existing on the globe, but without 
attempting to determine their race affiliations. Their 
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language is said to belong to the Japhetic group of languages, 
but some Irish scholars tell us that it bears, perhaps, a still 
stronger resemblance to the Semitic group. Has it not been 
classed with the Aryan or Indo-Germanic family, mainly 
because it has been assumed to be identical with the Welsh 
and Armorican dialect; Are the Erse and Welsh dialects 
really identical? We are incompetent to decide. But 
the dispute among philologists as to which group of languages 
the Irish belongs, is at any rate a proof of its extreme antiq- 
uity, and that it originated at the point where the divergence 
of the Semitic and Japhetic groups was in its beginning, and 
had not as yet extended far enough to be unmistakable. 
There were undoubtedly many things in common between 
the Irish and the Continental Kelts before the Roman conquest 
of the Gauls, but perhaps not more than there were at the 
same epoch between the Gallic and the Germanic tribes. 
Simon Pelloutier, in his ‘ Histoire des Celtes,” maintains that 
the Celts—or, as the word should be written and pronounced, 
Kelts, with the C like K, as formerly in Latin, correspond- 
ing to the Greek Kappa, as it did in Anglo-Saxon and does 
in the Irish of to-day—were of the same race with the Ger- 
mans, and applies to them the account given us of the Germans 
by Tacitus, which is to be also applied by Beaufort, in his 
“Republique Romaine,” to the Romans, held by him to be of 
Keltic origin. It is still disputed by ethnologists whether the 
Belgz of Cesar, the Fir-Bolgs of the Irish annals, were of Keltic 
or Teutonic origin, though Merivale gives very strong reasons 
for holding them to be a branch of the Keltic family. In 
our judgment, which is worth very little, the Irish belonged 
to an earlier emigration from Upper or Central Asia than 
either the Keltic or the Teutonic, and we base our judg- 
ment on the fact that their language isolder. Their patriarchal 
or clan system, which prevailed universally prior to Nimrod, 
the stout hunter before the Lord, who was a builder of 
cities, is more perfect than with any other known people, 
and their religion, as Father Thébaud himself proves, 
was less corrupt, which is evidence that they emigrated at 
a very early stage of the grand Gentile apostasy, if not be- 
fore it, perhaps in the very days of Phaleg, when the dis- 
persion of mankind, according to their several nations, 
began. The traces discovered here and there of Phenician 
mythology and idolatry, are probably due to the Pheenicians 
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and Carthaginians who, long subsequently, traded in their 
ports, and had factories on their coasts. 

If we give any credit to the Irish annals, and the 
tendency of recent investigation is to confirm them, the Irish, 
at the epoch of the Roman conquest of Gaul, were a more 
polished people and had a higher civilization than the Gallic 
tribes who were subdued by Cesar and his legions. The 
Irish had at that time, as Father Thébaud proves, and had 
had long before, a rich and peculiar literature, of which numer- 
ous fragments still remain; but, if Julius Cesar is to be be- 
lieved, the Britons and the Continental Kelts had none, and 
certainly no trace of a literature of any sort have they left be- 
hind them. Father Thébaud argues that they must have had 
a literature, and that Cesar was not well informed, be- 
cause the Irish certainly had. But this sort of reasoning 
does not strike us as conclusive. We do not deny the alleged 
Keltic filiation of the Irish, but we do not feel certain of it ; 
and for ourselves we believe the Irish were in possession 
of their beautiful island, and were a civilized people, long 
before the Continental or British Kelts set out on their mi- 
gration from Asia westward. We believe they were directed 
by Providence from the eastward to the western isle, before 
they had fallen into the corruption originating with the 
Hamitic family, and were preserved comparatively pure 
from idolatry and immorality, ready to receive with their 
whole heart the Gospel when presented to them, and to be- 
come in due time, through ages of suffering and martyrdom, 
the missionary people of the great Japhetic race. 

This last, after all, is what, and precisely what Father 
Thébaud has written his book to prove, and prove it he does, of 
the Irish race; and we differ from him, if at all, only on some 
incidental points, not essential to his main argument or pur- 
pose. We do not seek to settle the affiliations of the Irish 
people. They are peculiar, with distinctive features of their 
own. We do not find their chief characteristics in any 
other people. They have more resemblances to the ancient 
Spanish or Iberian race, than to the Gallic tribes con- 
quered by Cesar, and even to the modern Spaniards than 
to the modern French, which we regard as in their favor, 
for after the Irish, we count the Spanish race the finest and 
noblest in the world, though greatly deteriorated since the 
accession to the throne of Spain of the great grandson of 
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the Bourbon, Louis XIV, and the deleterious influences of 
France. 

The author gives as a characteristic of the Kelte, and 
therefore of the Irish, their wonderful force of expansion ; 
but, if this means expansion by force of arms, as it would 
seem it does, it is hardly true of the Irish, however true it 
may be of the people of the country the Greeks called Keltica, 
and the Romans Gallia, which was somewhat more extensive 
than the present France, or France even before her recent 
dismemberment. The Irish colonized the Scottish Isles, and 
the Scottish Highlands, and their race gradually absorbed or 
drove out the Picts and obtained the sovereignty; but they 
were never an aggressive or robber people, and their wars, 
except of clan with clan and between their chiefs or chief- 
tains, were wars in defence of their country against foreign 
invaders, as the author amply proves. They were an agri- 
cultural and pastoral people, cultivating the arts of peace. 
Inhabiting an island in the ocean, with no fleet, commercial 
or military, except their light curraghs, and their trade in the 
hands of foreigners and carried on in foreign bottoms, it is 
not easy to see how they could, whatever their disposition, 
have engaged in a career of expansion by force of arms. The 
point on which we are disposed to differ ‘from Father Thébaud 
is as to the affiliations of the Irish race, not as to the 
characteristics of the Irish race itself. We do not believe that 
the Irish can be shown to have been a branch of any great 
conquering or robber race, and they never were and never 
have been a predatory people. Their foreign expeditions 
prior to their conversion appear to have been limited to sud- 
den raids on the neighboring coasts of England, and perhaps 
of the continent, such as were possible to be undertaken in 
their curraghs. As a rule Ireland sufficed for the Irish, and 
they lived at home, self-sustained and self-sufficing. It would 
be contrary to the providential mission of the Irish people to 
suppose it otherwise. After their conversion, the Irish be- 
came, in some measure, an expansive and a conquering 
people. But her armies were composed of peaceful monks, 
and her conquests were peaceful conquests to the Gospel, in 
making which her soldiers of the cross were sometimes slain 
but never slew. 

Our view of the Irish race is that they were detached 
from the parent stock before the patriarchal religion had 
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become to any great extent corrupt, or while they still re- 
tained the religion and traditions of Noah in great force and 
comparative purity, and, directed by Providence to the 
western isle they still inhabit, where, separated in some 
sort from the rest of the world, they preserved in compara- 
tive purity and vigor the primitive religion, the primitive 
civilization, institutions, manners, and customs, as trans- 
mitted from antediluvian times through Noah and his sons; 
and where they were held by Providence, so to speak, in 
reserve till the coming of St. Patrick to bring them into the 
Christian Church, and enable them to enter on their mission- 
ary work. They were never an uncivilized, a barbarous, 
or an idolatrous people; only they were civilized after the 
Noachic pattern, not after that of Nimrod, and perhaps that 
of Cain, which alone, in the estimation of the modern world, 
is civilization. This easily explains the facility and 
thoroughness with which the Irish people received the faith, 
when preached to them by their great apostle, unexampled 
elsewhere ; and it also explains the antagonism of the Irish 
and Anglo-Normans, which was as great when both professed 
the same religion as it has been since the English nation 
apostatized, as well as why no modern nation has ever ex- 
tended a helping hand to the Irish in their fearful struggle 
for existence, except moved by motives of self-interest or 
of hostility to England. 

The antagonism is not due precisely to difference of race, 
but to the difference of civilization. To the Anglo-Norman, 
the Irish, representing the oldest civilization in the world, 
which they had, as we have said, preserved in comparative 
purity from Noah down to the traitor king of Leinster, were 
not civilized at all, but barbarians, savages of little more 
account than wild beasts, whom, as is said to-day of our 
Indian tribes, the interests of civilization required to be 
exterminated ; while to the Irish mind, the Anglo-Normans 
were robbers, ruffians, unmitigated savages, cruel, heartless, 
without any sense of justice or humanity, worthy descend- 
ants of the pirates of the North, veneered by a thin cover- 
ing—derived through France—of the Greco-Roman or 
Italo-Greek civilization, itself of barbaric origin. The two 
civilizations were essentially antagonistic, and by no possi- 
bility could coexist on the same territory in harmony. The 
Normans at first tried to bring the Irish under their order of 
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civilization ; but failing in that they directed their efforts for 
four hundred years to the degradation and extinction of the 
Irish race, with what success history tells us when it states 
that the great Anglo-Norman lords settled in Ireland, adopted 
the manners and customs of the Irish, intermarried with 
them, and became more Irish than the Irish themselves. 
Perhaps one of the most striking chapters of Father 
Thébaud’s book is that in which he presents the Irish clan 
system in conflict with Norman feudalism. He is disposed 
to ascribe the origin of feudalism to the Scandinavians, 
though others suppose it to be of Germanic origin; we see 
no reason for denying it a Romanic origin. Under the Roman 
system political power and civil rights were attached to the 
land, not to the person or proprietor, nor to the gens. The land 
was held to own the man, not the man the land. Under the 
Roman empire, the emperor, who succeeded to all the rights 
of the republic, political, civil, military, and religious, was held 
to be the sole proprietor accepted by the land, and hence, as 
we say now, the sole landholder. All others held land only 
by lease or by benefice from the emperor. Here, if we 
mistake not, are all the bases of feudalism. Under feudalism 
political power and civil rights went with the land, and were 
the same, let who would bethe landholder. They attached 
to the fief, not to the person of the feudatory. In the Irish 
order of civilization, the land, after a certain reserve for the 
chiefs, belonged to the clansmen in common, while the power, 
regulated by law and custom, was vested in the chief, whose 
kindred all the clan were or were held to be. The 
chief’s power did not rest on his being the supreme landlord, 
but on his relationship to the clan; and its exercise was 
tempered by affection, as is that of the father of the family. 
All the clansmen were of the family of the chief or chieftain, 
either by blood or adoption. Hence the Irish system tended 
to preserve the family, and to develop and strengthen 
that wonderful family affection—love for husbands and wives, 
parents and children, brothers and sisters, and relatives to 
the remotest degree—so characteristic, in our own day even, 
of the Irish, and which contrasts so strikingly with the 
indifference of the Anglo-Saxons who sold their own offspring 
into slavery, and the feeble influence of family and the domestic 
affections among us Anglo-Americans. They are not Irish 
mothers, unless completely Americanized, among whom pre- 
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vails the horrid and shameful practice of fceticide, which, 
but for the migration of foreigners hither, would, if con- 
tinued, before many years depopulate the country, especially 
in the older settled States. 

The author has spoken of the marvellous force of expan- 
sion of the Keltic race, but there is one characteristic of the 
Irish, which, though his whole book tends to prove it, we do 
not find that he anywhere distinctly notes: that is, their 
marvellous power of absorption or of assimilation of foreign 
elements. The French have it in a certain degree, the 
Teutonic races not at all. The German never assimilates a 
foreign tribe, and makes it German. He can be assimilated, 
but cannot assimilate. Ireland has been invaded and overrun, 
in one sense conquered, many times; but in all cases the 
Irish have succeeded in absorbing and assimilating their 
conquerors. The Danes that invaded the island, reinforced 
for the space of two hundred years with new expeditions 
from Scandinavia, were either expelled or absorbed into the 
population of the country as good Irishmen, without impairing 
in any perceptible degree the force of the Irish civilization. 
The Anglo-Normans, backed by the whole force of England, 
made relentless war on the Irish civilization for four hundred 
years without success, and found themselves at the end 
transformed into Irishmen, with Irish tastes, Irish manners 
and customs, fighting in defence of Irish laws and institutions. 
The English apostatized from the church, and tried to over- 
come the Irish persistence in their faith and traditional civiliza- 
tion, by sustaining with its armies Protestant ascendency, and 
a penal legislation that pagan Rome might have envied. Yet 
it did not succeed. By bribes—the Protestant method of con- 
version where physical force fails it; by establishing and sus-- 
taining Protestant colonies in the island; by robbing the chief 
and his clansmen of their land, and reducing the mass of the 
people to the most abject poverty, they so far gained ground, 
that at the beginning of the eighteenth century, when the 
population was not far from three millions, the Protestants, 
of all classes and nationalities, were about equal in numbers to 
the Irish who adhered to their traditional faith and usages. 
The clans were broken up; the chiefs exterminated, liv- 
ing in exile, or reduced to the ranks of the peasantry ; a new 
nobility, aliens in blood and religion, substituted for them and 
endowed with the lands of the clan or sept; and yet at the 
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end of that century, the most gloomy century perhaps in 
Irish history, the Irish had become nearly four to one of the 
resident Protestant population of the island, and now, with a 
population in round numbers of five and a half millions, 
four millions and a half are Catholics, without counting the 
millions of Catholics that have been swept away by famine 
and pestilence or that have emigrated to the United States 
and to every part of the British empire. 

This proves that the Irish civilization, placed side by side 
with any other, isthe stronger, more persistent, more normal, 
and, with every earthly advantage against it, is sure to gain 
the victory. This we attribute to the fact that it preserves 
the primitive traditions of mankind, reinforced by the Catholic 
faith, while all other civilizations have originated since the 
lapse of the nations into barbarism and idolatry, and are 
repugnant to, or at best a departure from, the normal order 
of society; or to the Christian order of civilization. The 
Irish order is based on truer, deeper, and more universal 
principles than the Anglo-Norman, the modern English, 
or the ancient Romanic order. The Irish offered little or no 
opposition to the reception of Christianity, and St. Patrick 
left Ireland more thoroughly Christian at his death, after 
thirty-two years of apostolic labors, than the Roman empire 
was more than six hundred years after St. Peter had erected 
his apostolic chair in Rome, the capital and centre of the 
pagan world. Indeed, the Italo-Greek or Romanic civili- 
zation was inherently opposed to Christianity, and the 
struggle of the Church with it has never ceased and is to- 
day, in Italy, Germany, Russia, and the East, hardly less 
fierce than it was in the time of Nero, Decius, or Diocletian. 

The Irish civilization being traditional, and the perpetua- 
tion of that which obtained before the lapse of the Geniile world 
into barbarism—the result of idolatry and devil-worship—and 
in greater purity and vigor than that of any other people, 
except the Hebrew people, it is necessarily stronger than 
any other; and as long as the Irish people ate true to it, it is 
invincible. The only formidable enemies it has to dread are 
those hot-headed, enthusiastic, but ill-advised patriots who 
place Ireland bofore the Irish, and labor to unite all the in- 
habitants of the island, whatever their creed or sect, in 
defence, not of Irish civilization, but of Ireland. Their 
success would be the destruction of Irish civilization, which 
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places the man before the land, and would base sovereignty in 
the landholder instead of the chief whose authority derives 
from his personal relation to his clansmen. They are, un- 
consciously perhaps, laboring to plant in Ireland the system 
which the Irish race has ever resisted, and thus far, on its 
own soil, at the cost of untold sufferings, has successfully re- 
sisted. They are laboring, not to restore to the Irish race the 
ownership of Ireland, but to make the Irish territory the 
owner of the people who inhabit it, as the sacred territory 
of ancient Rome was the owner of the Roman senate and 
people, and their sovereign. These patriots, whether called 
Young Irelanders, Fenians, or advocates of Home Rale, are 
seeking to substitute a territorial sovereign for a personal 
chief, a territorial magistracy for the patriarch, the father 
or head of a family: that is, the Roman or Anglo-Norman 
order of civilization, sprung from barbarism and idolatry, as 
developed or modified by modern American and Continental 
republicanism, for the Irish civilization which finds its type 
and basis in the Noachic civilization, which it has retained 
for over four thousand years. They are, perhaps without 
knowing it, traitors to Irish civilization, to all that has dis- 
tinguished the Irish race, and constituted its glory. Hence 
the Irish prelates and clergy as a body, while deeply resent- 
ing the wrongs of their people and sympathizing with their 
sufferings, are strongly opposed to those so-called patriots 
who place the land or country above the people. The last 
day of the Ireland of tradition, of history, of glory will have 
come, when the Catholic Irish, the only real Irish, shall 
listen to them so far as to be induced to assume a ground on 
which their bitter enemies could unite with them and both 
act together in harmony as one people, for an abstraction 
called country. The Irish need only wait patiently for a 
few years longer, and all the inhabitants of the island will, in 
spite of England, be assimilated to them, and the victory be 
won. It is nearly won now, and it would be bad policy, and 
worse strategy, to abandon the advantages already gained. 
We have always heretofore regarded the Greco-Roman 
type of civilization, as developed in our American constitu- 
tion, as the highest type of civilization the world has known 
since the great Gentile apostasy, and supposed that it only 
needed the Catholic faith and worship to be perfect as any 
civilized order can be; but Father Thébaud, in giving us a 
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clew to Irish history, which we before had lacked, has 
enabled us to perceive a higher as well as an older type, which 
we call the Irish type, and which is not only higher and 
older, but stronger and more persistent, through what we 
believe have been and still are the designs of Providence 
with regard to the Irish race. Were we writing our 
** American Republic” now, after having read Father Thé- 
baud—from whom we seldom differ, except in drawing 
conclusions from his premises different from those he himself 
draws—we should so far modify it as to place the Irish 
type above the Roman, and to correct, in some respects, our 
definition of barbarism. We had not studied with proper 
care the patriarchal civilization, nor did we then understand 
that the Irish race had preserved it in greater purity and 
vigor than any other people , except the Hebrew people, until 
the coming of the Messiah. 

We may be told of the internal feuds of the septs and clans; 
we are not ignorant of them, and have been nauseated with 
them from our boyhood; but we do not pretend that the Irish 
have no faults; we do not look for perfection in men since 
the fall, and no civilization, not even the Church, takes away 
free-will. But the faults, nay, the crimes of the Irish, result 
as a rule from sudden passion and quick sense of honor, 
rather than from cold, deliberate malice. The feuds of which 
so much is made are family quarrels, and we believe their 
frequency and extent have been greatly exaggerated even by 
Irish popular writers themselves. Besides, they spring 
from noble qualities, and indicate a people with strong family 
affections, a nice sense of honor, not to say a lively sense of 
justice. Every clansman was a kinsman of the chief, and 
regarded his honor as his own. The same sentiment ran 
through every sept composing the clan towards its chieftain, 
and through every family of. the sept towards its head, 
and towards every member. It was worth something to 
generate so noble a sentiment, and the evils which occasionally 
resulted were far overbalanced by the good. ‘The Irishman of 
the humblest class was the kinsman of his chief, and main- 
tained a manly bearing. Even to-day you will find in the 
humblest Irish peasant neither that servility nor the boorish- 
ness which you find in the English or German peasant, whose 
ancestors were slaves or villeins; compared with either, the 
Irish peasant has the feelings and manners of a gentleman. 
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The power of endurance of the Irish race is most wonder- 
ful. Naturally the race is remarkable for its rare physical 
development ; and it furnishes specimens of both manly and 
female beauty and strength unmatched in any other known 
race. The Irish, and their congeners the Scotch, surpass in 
physical strength and hardiness, it has been ascertained, 
every other European people. This may, in part at least, be 
explained by their general freedom from vice and immoral- 
ity, by the pure and virtuous lives of the women of the race, 
for which they have been distinguished in all ages, before as 
well as since their conversion to Christianity, which goes to 
prove the primitive and normal character of the Irish 
civilization, and that it always remained free from the gross 
corruptions and abominable superstitions into which all 
other Gentile nations fell. It goes also to prove Father 
Thébaud’s thesis, that the Irish have been all along preserved 
by Providence and trained to be a missionary people, 
especially to the English-speaking world of our times, thus 
blessing those that have cursed them, and doing good to 
those that despitefully used them. Their endurance sur- 
passes that of any other people, and the race has survived 
wrongs, privations, and sufferings, that would have extin- 
guished any other race. Deprived of their land by their 
English conquerors, reduced to the most abject poverty, 
placed out of the protection of law, treated as wild beasts, 
whom it was a virtue rather than a crime to kill, denied 
all lucrative employments, even the ordinary means of 
subsistence—yet they have survived, and as the martyrs 
under tortures baffled the utmost rage and ingenuity of their 
torturers, have fairly overcome the cruelty and malice 
of their enemies by their virtues and supernatural power of 
endurance. 

We say designedly their supernatural power of endurance, 
for it is not in nature to survive the ever-renewed efforts of 
their powerful enemies to extinguish them. Had not 
God sustained them by giving them a strength not their 
own, they must have succumbed; they could not have sur- 
vived, far less have come off conquerors. We will not 
attempt to describe the wrongs and sufferings of the Irish 
people. We could not describe them if we would; they are 
indescribable. They cannot be told, nor even imagined; and 
yet they have been endured. The severest comment on the 
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boasted Anglo-Norman civilization is simply to name the 
Irish people. England leads to-day what is called the 
civilization of the world, and she gets credit for humanity ! 
The civilization she leads is based on trade, and has for its 
chief elements plunder, robbery, fraud, deception, oppression, 
cruelty, ferocity, and self-laudation. It is only a varnished 
barbarism, and hardly even that. God may overrule her evil 
for good, and make her wickedness turn to his glory; but 
at present she continues the civilization of the vikings, sea- 
robbers, or Scandinavian pirates, the colluvies of all the Con- 
tinental nations from whom she has the honor of descending, 
and whose virtues she inherits. If, in these later years, she 
has somewhat softened, and begun to think of mending her 
ways, it is owing chiefly to Irish influence, which for seven 
hundred years she has labored in vain to crush. 

We, probably, attribute less to the influence of race than 
does Father Thébaud. We do not see in the long hostility 
between the English and the Irish a conflict simply of races, 
but of two orders of civilization or of social organization. 
There are no bitterer enemies of the Irish than anglicized 
and protestantized Irishmen; and these apostate Irishmen 
have, since the so-called reformation, been the principal agents 
employed by the English government to oppress and brutalize 
the Irish people. We think a renegade Irishman will be 
even more bitter and cruel towards the faithful Irish than 
the average Englishman. We do not think, therefore, that 
the superior virtues and humanity of the real Irish are so 
much due to their race as to their religion and social 
organization—what we call their civilization, providentially 
preserved from patriarchal times. God has made of one blood 
all the nations of men. Destroy utterly the family system 
retained by the Irish, divest them of their Catholic faith, 
and assimilate them to the English or the Americans, who 
are les Anglais renforcés, and we think they would be no 
better than either, if not, indeed, worse. Hence we deprecate 
the mad attempts of Americanized Irishmen to introduce 
the American system into Ireland. Hence, also, we regret 
our own former efforts to Americanize the Irish settled in 
our own country. So long as they retain their Irish charac- 
teristics and their invincible attachment to their religion and 
their traditional civilization, they supply the very element the 
population of this country most needs. The Catholic 
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Germans are doing their work and doing it well, but they 
do not introduce, strictly speaking, any new social element, 
or the influence of any higher type of civilization than our 
own, and are more likely to be assimilated to the general 
population of the country, than they are to assimilate that 
population to themselves. 

Father Thébaud shows from the dealings of Providence 
with the Irish that their mission is to convert and bring back 
to the Church of God the English-speaking world, more 
especially the various tribes and people over whom floats the 
English flag. They are to follow in the wake of the English 
conquests, and to turn them into conquests of merey. The 
civilization, institutions, manners, and customs of the Irish 
opposed scarcely a single obstacle to their reception of 
Christianity when presented to them by St. Patrick in the 
fifth century. They forthwith became the principal agents in 
the conversion of the Scotch, only partially christianized by 
St. Palladius, and in the sixth and seventh centuries their 
missionaries planted Christianity in the northern and midland 
counties of England; and colonies of Irish monks, with St. 
Columbanus at their head, revived the half-forgotten faith of 
the Gauls, Keltic and Germanic, and established monasteries 
in Gaul, Switzerland, and even Italy, which became famous 
seats of literature and science, and nurseries of faith 
and piety. They claim to have taken the lead in the missions 
in Germany and Scandinavia which were converted by 
missionaries from England of the Anglo-Saxon race, though 
it must be confessed that the missionary zeal of the Anglo- 
Saxons soon died away, and nearly all the countries chris- 
tianized by England have apostatized, and she with them. 

In our times the Irish have resumed their mission for 
which ages of untold suffering have prepared them. They 
are to be found wherever English authority extends, planting 
the cross and introducing and sustaining Christian faith and 
civilization. The English government does not favor them, 
but it needs them and could not carry on its great military 
expeditions and vast industrial enterprises without them. 
England needs them as soldiers and as laborers; and as 
much as it dislikes them and hates their religion or fears the 
Pope, it is obliged to tolerate them. What is peculiar in the 
modern missions of the Irish in the English-speaking world 
is that the people precede the pastor. They go out from 
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Ireland as soldiers or as laborers, and wherever they go 
they carry their faith and devotion to the Church with them. 
The priest soon follows them, and the nucleus of a Christen- 
dom is formed. The revival of Catholicity within the 
present century in England herself is chiefly due to the 
migration of the Irish to her towns and villages. The 
English Catholics at the close of the last century had 
dwindled down, as some accounts say, to thirty thousand ; 
there are now not less than a million and a half of Catholics in 
England, and two-thirds of them, it may be safely said, are 
Irish, or descendants of the Irish. Much the same thing may 
be said of the revival of Catholicity in the Lowlands of 
Scotland. The Irish have carried the Church with them to 
Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, and other places in the 
British dominions, in relation to which we must refer our 
readers to Father Thébaud’s pages, while we return to the 
Irish missions in our own country. No considerable emi- 
gration of-the Catholic Irish to the United States had taken 
place prior to 1820. There was a respectable body of 
Maryland Catholics, there had been a number of respectable 
French Catholics from Hayti or San Domingo settled in 
several sections of the country ; there were French Catholics 
in Louisiana and Michigan, a few Spanish Catholics in 
Mobile, New Orleans, and Florida, and Catholics of various 
nationalities in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston; but 
though the Irish element was largely represented, it was 
hardly anywhere predominant, and few of the most sanguine 
among Catholics looked forward to much more than to 
be permitted to reside in the country without having their 
churches pulled down, their goods confiscated, or their 
throats cut. The tone of Catholics was subdued, apologetic, 
and the great study seemed to be not to give umbrage to 
Protestants, or to irritate their prejudices. It was no doubt 
a necessity of the times, and the prudence of our fathers 
is to be commended, and their apparent timidity not con- 
sured. They were holy men, fitted to their times, and by 
their quiet and inoffensive lives to a great extent disarmed 
prejudice, and laid deep and solid the foundations of the 
Church in this fearfully hostile country. 

But in 1820 the migration of the Irish laboring class 
began, or received a new impetus, and ‘a great change in the 
tone of Catholics began. They did not come uninvited, 
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New York State had commenced her great public works, 
the Champlain and Erie canals. The contractors soon 
found that, though American engineers, overseers, mechanics, 
and teamsters could be obtained, perhaps in sufficient 
numbers and with passable skill, American laborers, to take 
the pick and spade and do the work of excavation, could not 
be found. An American could invent a steam excavator 
but he could not or would not dig. There was no resource 
for the contractors but to send to Ireland, where the supply 
of labor was largely in excess of the demand, and import 
Irish laborers. The factory system going into operation 
about the saine time absorbed the farmers’ daughters, hitherto 
relied on for domestic help, and there sprang up a great demand 
for female domestics. So Bridget was also sent for and came 
over, and though many are the complaints we hear of her, a 
great blessing she has proved to the country. The only 
fault to be found with her, is, that she has become too 
Americanized in her notions and lost somewhat of her 
genuine Irish character. 

In a word, the industries and wants of the country in the 
non-slaveholding States, after the peace of 1815, created 
a demand for both male and female labor which the home 
market could not supply. Ireland, owing to Protestant as- 
cendency and English misrule, could and did supply the 
demand. But these Irish laborers and domestics, without 
whom our public works, canals, and railroads could not have 
been constructed, our manufacturing industries sustained, 
or domestics be had, were Catholics, and brought their 
faith with them, and must have the priest and the church ; 
and hence the marvellous growth of Catholicity in this 
spiritual wilderness of ours. The old American people 
hated the Catholic religion as the devil does holy water ; 
but business is business, and they were obliged to tol- 
erate it, for the services of these Catholic Irish were 
indispensable to their industrial enterprises and to the 
comfort of their homes. If English capital and American 
enterprise have done much to develop the material resources 
of our country, the migration of Irish labor hither has done 
still more ; for without it, the development would have been 
impossible. 

What the Irish have done for religion in this country, 
Father Thébaud’s book will tell better than we can; their 
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influence on American civilization, in preparing it for the 
reception of the Catholic faith, and the country for a true 
Catholic civilization, cannot yet be told. But it has been 
very great, especially in the New England States, where it 
has already nearly abolished puritanism ; and if it has not yet 
brought the descendants of the Puritans up to the Catholic 
standard, it has to a great extent brought them back to 
nature, the first step necessary to be taken, since puritanism 
is unnatural, against nature, not supernatural. The Irish, 
we have said, are a missionary people, and their success is 
not to be measured by numbers or the éclat of the conversions 
they effect; but by their silent influence on those without. 
Their priests are pastors of Catholic congregations, not 
missionaries to an unbelieving or heretical people, and their 
principal duty is to look after and take care of the faith and 
the virtue of their own people, not to labor directly for the 
conversion of non-Catholics. But each priest with his Con- 
gregation becomes a centre of light and Catholic influence, 
which gradually and silently attracts and assimilates to the 
body of the faithful, no one can tell how or when, those even 
who were the bitter enemies of the Church. Direct missions 
to the non-Catholic American people would accomplish little, 
effect few conversions ; and we think Father Thébaud is right 
in holding that the predominance of the Church here, if it is 
ever obtained, must be from the growth within, rather than 
from accessions from without, as it has been in Ireland for 
the last century and a half. The Protestant people will grad- 
ually be assimilated to the Catholic body, or disappear, for the 
Catholic Irish bring hither in all senses a more vigorous life 
than non-Catholic Americans have, or can well understand. 
The Irish are malleable, have great flexibility, but also 
great persistence of character; still the danger to their 
mission here is, that they will Americanize too much and too 
rapidly, and become too prosperous in the American sense 
of prosperity. They have done much to Catholicize, still 
more to hibernicize the country, but what they have now 
to do, is, to guard against becoming themselves American- 
ized; whence the significance of the movement for Catholic 
schools. The moment they exchange their original Irish 
characteristics for those of the country, they lose the 
principal part of their power. Americanized priests are the 
least influential, even with Americans. Some Neo-Americans 
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complained, some years ago, that Irish Catholics conducted 
themselves as a foreign colony in the country; and we our- 
selves regarded it as a hinderance to the spread of Catholicity ; 
but we have lived long enough to see that it is desirable 
that they should continue so to conduct themselves. If 
they were to adopt, faith excepted, American modes of 
thought, manners, and customs, and become absorbed in the 
Anglo-American community, they would lose all their influ- 
ence in softening the hardness, and in relaxing the rigidity 
of our puritan manners, so hostile to all real virtue, and power 
of infusing into our national life a freer, a more hospitable, 
genial, and cheerful tone and spirit. It is doubtful, if com- 
pletely Americanized and severed from their traditional 
relations, they would retain even their faith beyond the 
second generation. Americans, even if converted, yet re- 
ceiving nothing from the example of an old and persistent 
Catholic people, or from association with them, and retaining 
in all, except in matters strictly of faith, their American 
modes of thought, manners, and usages, would soon lose all 
Catholic public spirit, and pare their Catholicity down till 
hardly distinguishable from Protestantism. They and Prot- 
estant Americans would form one community, intermarry, 
and leave their children to grow: up and remain Catholics or 
Protestants as convenience or caprice might dictate. 

There is nothing in the political or civil constitution and 
fundamental law of the country incompatible with the most 
inflexible Catholicity, but in every other sense American 
civilization is decidedly anti-Catholic, that is, decidedly and 
inveterately Protestant. It is easier for the missionary to 
succeed in making good Catholics of our North American 
Indians than of average Americans, as we now find them. 
The average Anglo-American has feeble family ties, grow- 
ing feebler every day, little respect for authority, only a 
utilitarian regard for law, breaks with tradition, and cares 
not a straw for what his father believed or held to be sacred 
or obligatory. His politics are based on the principle, ‘I 
am as good as you,” and his religion and morality, with his 
civilization, are based on the assumption that every individ- 
ual is sufficient for himself, and sufficient for everything, 
and has the right at all times and in all things to be his own 
master, and to have his own judgment and will prevail. He 
is gregarious rather than social, cheerless, gloomy, and 
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opposed to all real secial hilarity, mirth, or fun. He knows 
no cheap or light-hearted and innocent pleasures, and 
tolerates no enjoyment in common with the poor, or that is 
not costly and corrupting. In a word, he is a Protestant, 
abhors poverty, hates Catholicity which has the same divine 
service for rich and poor, the prince and the beggar. 

Now it is certain that, while Catholics may even surpass 
Protestants in love and devotion to the independence, 
autonomy, and real interests of the country, they cannot 
adopt their manners, customs, and form one community 
or one homogeneous people with them. This is wherefore 
it is desirable that the Irish, domiciled or naturalized as 
citizens, with all the rights of any other class of citizens, 
should retain their distinctive character as Irishmen, and 
their attachment to their traditional Irish civilization: and 
therefore we rely for the conversion of the country on 
the internal growth, expansion, and assimilating or absorb- 
ing power of the old Catholic colonies Providence has 
planted in our midst, who as leaven hidden in three measures 
of meal, are ultimately to leaven the whole lump, than on 
missions directly to obtain accessions from without. 

The Irish are not the only Catholic colony in the United 
States, far from it, nearly all the nationalities of Europe are 
represented here in both the clergy and the laity, especially the 
Germans, who have given us a large number of our priests 
secular and regular, several of our venerable prelates, and 
constitute about one million of our Catholic laity. We owe 
much to them all, especially to the French and Germans ; 
but without making any invidious national distinctions, 
where all are one in faith and charity, we may say the 
the Irish colony are by far the most numerous, and exert 
greater influence on the old American people. They, too, 
bring with them the reminiscences of their primitive civiliza- 
tion, and better than any others supply what is wanting in 
our own. 

We are far from pretending that the Irish in our country 
are faultless; indeed, they have many faults very shocking to 
American respectability, and to our puritan scribes and 
pharisees; but their chief real faults are of American origin, 
caused by American influences and American associations, 
and do not belong to the race, as we find it in Ireland or in 
any other country. They come from their attempt to imi- 
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tate Americans, whose civilization is really antagonistic to 
their own, and from their natural gayety, full flow of animal 
spirits, and great physical vigor which our puritan civiliza- 
tion seeks to repress, and but only forces to break out in the 
shape of vice or crime. There are no people so free from 
crime against person and property and from vice and im- 
morality as the Irish in Ireland and anywhere under the 
British flag, excepting always offences of a political nature, 
almost the only offences one hears of in Ireland. Even 
here, the Irish and their descendants are by all odds and 
under every point of view, the purest, the best, and most 
trustworthy portion of the American people. The great 
body of them are chaste, industrious, ardently attached 
to their religion, and liberal in their contributions, often 
out of their very necessities, for its support. Drunkenness, 
do you say? Drunkenness there certainly is among them, 
but less than there was, perhaps than there is, among the 
pharisaic yet respectable Americans. I have never yet 
seen an Irish sot, such as I was in the habit of seeing in my 
boyhood in New England villages, hanging round the tavern 
or store where liquor was sold, or to be had. Much has been 
lost by the Maine liquor laws, which have compelled more to 
drink on the sly, or to substitute opium for rum. Intem- 
perance is a terrible evil, but not so destructive to the soul, 
or to society even, as pride and covetousness. 

There are what are called low Irish, but the low Irish 
never fall so low as the lower class of any other nation. Go 
where they are huddled together in wretched tenement 
houses, damp cellars, and unventilated garrets; in narrow 
alleys and blind courts, in the pestilence-breeding parts of 
our cities. You will find there poverty and dirt enough to 
frighten a Yankee half to death, but you will also find there 
a patience and resignation, a loving trust in God, a cleanli- 
ness of heart, a purity of life and conversation, that give the 
lie to that puritan notion, that vice or crime and poverty go 
together. It was there we first learned that divine lesson to 
respect poverty and to honor the poor, or the meaning of our 
Lord when he said, “ Blessed are the poor.” Such heroic virtue 
daily and hourly practised there I have not found elsewhere. 
Even the most depraved Irishman is capable of sincere pen- 
itence, of grand expiation; seldom does an Irish criminal 
await the last penalty of the law without opening his heart to 
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the inflowing grace of our Lord, and consoling us with his 
really edifying death. It may also be added that the law, 
in its administration, punishes as criminals among the Irish 
many more innocent than guilty persons. Your greatest 
criminals are not Irish, but Americans, Englishmen, or 
Germans, though sometimes assuming Irish names. 

But it is time to draw our remarks on the subject of 
Father Thébaud’s book to a close. In a few questions, 
mostly ethnological, we are not certain that he is right; we 
are disposed to hold, with Ozanam and others, that the 
Scandinavians, though in their piratical days somewhat 
a mixed race, belong in the main to the Teutonic family, 
and we find in their mythology striking resemblances with 
that of the Hindoos; we also rate higher the services of 
several branches of the Germanic family to the Church, than 
the author appears to do. Christendom, after the downfall 
of the Roman empire of the West, was reconstituted by the 
popes aided by the Franks, who were Germans. Clovis was 
a German, and so were Charles Martel, Pepin le Bref, and 
Charlemagne. France, in the present sense of the word, did 
exist under the Carlovingian race of kings, and has no right 
to claim the merit of their services, as most of her historians 
do not scruple to do. But, aside from a few questions of this 
sort, we agree with the author. His book is a great book—a 
book of solid and conscientious learning, gravely and chastely 
written. We have been both charmed and instructed by it, 
and hold ourselves deeply indebted to the learned Jesuit 
who has in it done credit to the illustrious society of which 
he is a distinguished member. He has made a most valuable 
contribution to American literature. 


Art. IV.—1. Women’s Suffrage: the Reform. against Na- 
ture. By Horace Busunett. New York: Scribner 
& Co. 1869. 
2. The Woman who Dared. By Epes SarGent. 
Boston. Roberts Brothers. 1870. 


Ix May, 1869, I published in the Catholic World an article 
on the Woman Question which attracted some attention, and 
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was rather coarsely responded to in The Revolution by my 
old friend Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, at which I was a 
little surprised, for when I was intimate with her and her 
husband, she was very gentle, refined, and lady-like in her 
manners. Her response, setting aside a little superfluous 
scolding, which indicated that she had soured with exposure, 
increase of years, and family cares, was that ‘a Catholic 
and a foreigner could never understand American institu- 
tions.” As to the foreigner, the writer of the article is an 
American, who can trace his descent on the paternal side 
from one of the first settlers with Hooker of the Hartford 
colony, Connecticut, and on the maternal side, collaterally 
at least, to the pilgrims that came over in the Mayflower. 
There are few Americans that can claim a longer American 
pedigree, which is not improbably somewhat longer than 
that of dear Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton herself. I re- 
member the time when she thought I understood American 
institutions, and do not believe that even now she will pre- 
tend that I lost my understanding on becoming a Catholic. 
We do not believe that intelligent foreigners who seriously 
study our institutions, whatever that term may mean, are 
incapable of understanding them. We Americans are in 
some respects like a certain class of women, who fancy that 
they have something peculiar about them that nobody 
understands—neither father nor mother, neither sister nor 
brother, neither lover nor husband—and that they are 
doomed to go through life without ever being once under- 
stood. The trouble with these unhappy women is that they 
do not understand themselves, and have very little in or 
about them but their unrest, for any one else to understand. 
It is pretty much the same with us Americans. We are a 
restless, capricious, changeable set of mortals, without any 
fixed or permanent character, except that of imagining that 
we are a peculiar and superior people. We are, as a people, 
eaten up with vanity and conceit. We are never satisfied 
with what we are, or with what we have. We are behind 
most nations in intellectual and moral culture ; compare our 
state papers, for proof, with those of Mexico or of any of the 
Central or South American republics, we might say, those of 
China or Japan. Our merchants can bear no comparison 
with those of Great Britain, France, or Holland; and the 
English, the Irish, the Scotch, the French, the Dutch, the 
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Germans, easily beat us Yankees, here in our own country, 
in money-getting, and the Jews easily distance our shrewdest 
financiers. 

It is no wonder that it seems to us that foreigners do not 
understand either our character or our institutions. They 
can judge them only as they are or as they find them; while 
we ourselves think and judge them not as they are, but as 
we expect in a nigh future to make them, or as they exist 
in our hopes and imaginations. We have no fixed or stable 
national character, no fixed or stable institutions. Both are 
constantly changing under the very eye of the spectator ; 
but as we change with them, we note it not. The American 
people have no longer the character they had, nor so much 
character as they had in our own youth, and the laws and 
institutions, daily subjected to a reforming process, are 
hardly any longer recognizable. How then should foreign- 
ers understand us? The Trollopes, the Hamiltons, the 
Marryats, the Dickenses, et id omne genus, have said very 
little of us that is absolutely untrue, or that was so at the 
time they said it, or allowing for a little exaggeration that 
was not true. The great defect in the American character 
is that we cannot let well alone, are always trying experi- 
ments as if nothing had hitherto been tried and settled, and 
are carried away by a mania for reform which reforms 
nothing, and which only keeps us always in hot water and 
makes matters worse. 

Out of this mania for reform, or this unrest, which is by 
no means confined to the American people, but is nearly as 
much English as it is American, has arisen what we call the 
Woman Question, or movement for female suffrage and eligi- 
bility, a continuation of the late abolition movement, and even 
less justifiable. Nobody really regrets the abolition of slavery; 
but the way in which it was done, and the means which 
were adopted to effect it, have left behind them a train of 
evils of which we have not yet seen the last or the worst. 
The men and women who took an active part in the move- 
ment were surprised and nearly deprived of their occupation 
by its success, and would have found themselves excessively 
wretched, but for a new or imaginary grigvance to be re- 
dressed. This new grievance is what they call the Enslave- 
ment of Woman, or the denial to her of the political rights 
of suffrage and eligibility. She is now politically the slave 
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to man, who claims to be, as father, brother, husband, or 
citizen, her lord and master. She must be emancipated, 
enfranchised, placed politically, as well as in all other respects, 
on a footing of equality with man. So, by substituting 
difference of sex for difference of race or complexion, they 
repeat without any expenditure of thought their old abolition 
lectures, harangues, and declamations, and claim to be 
laboring in the noble cause of liberty and the sacred 
interests of humanity, just as if there were no higher and 
more sacred name than that of humanity. 

These people, some of them of one sex and some of the 
other—we have some scruples about the propriety of calling 
them men and women—tell us that the sexes are equal, or 
rather that women are equal to men, and, as the Irishman 
said, ‘‘a deal more so,” and that women have, by nature at 
least, equal rights with men. Suffrage and eligibility are 
natural rights, to which women have the same title as men, 
and therefore to deprive women of them while they are 
protected for men is an act of injustice. They are created 
as free and independent as the men, and to deprive them of 
these rights is to subject them, indeed to enslave them, to 
the masculine sex, and is as anti-democratic as it is unjust, 
and as much a violation of the American principles of 
equal rights, on which the government is founded, as was 
negro-slavery itself. Right, justice, equality, consistency, 
therefore, require the enfranchisement of women. 

How those who hold the democratic principle, and main- 
tain that suffrage and eligibility are natural rights which can 
be forfeited only by crime, can consistently deny this 
conclusion or logically resist this demand, is more than we 
can understand. The only ground which we can imagine, 
on which they can pretend to do it, is that it is repugnant to 
common sense and would be pernicious in practice. But 
this is a condemnation of democracy, and requires the rejec- 
tion of the principles from which female suffrage and eligibility 
are a logical consequence. All trae or sound principles are 
practical, and can never prove hurtful in practice. When 
we shrink from the practical application of our principles, 
we condemn not the application, but the principles or our 
own logical consistency. WhenI admitted with the majority 
of my countrymen, the premises from which the women’s 
rights people reason, as I did when a young man, I then and 
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unequivocally defended the same conclusion that the 
woman’s rights party, do, and I should do the same to-day if 
I held the same premises. We are utterly opposed to the 
demand of the women’s right people, but we owe it to them 
to say that they differ from the great bulk of their countrymen 
only in that they are more logical, and have the courage of 
their principles. 

Now we agree entirely with the American Congress of 
1776, when they say they hold as self-evident that ‘all men 
are created equal” and are “ endowed with certain inalienable 
rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness ;” but when they say that “all just governments 
derive their powers from the consent of the governed,” we 
do by no means accept their dictum, for reasons which we 
gave last April in our article on the “‘ Democratic Principle.” 
We, therefore, do not admit that either suffage or eligibility, the 
right to vote or to be voted for, is a natural right for either man 
or woman, in which respect, we are happy to find that Dr. 
Bushnell, the distinguished author of the first of the two 
works we have placed at the head of this article, fully agrees with 
us. Natural rights are those which are held prior to and 
independent of civil society, and which every civil society, 
whatever its form or constitution, is bound by the law of 
nature, the moral law, that is the law of God, promulgated 
through natural reason, to recognize, respect, protect, and 
defend. The right to vote, as well as the right to be voted 
for, is a civil right—a right which, if held at all, isheld from God 
through civil society and therefore not prior to it, and con- 
sequently, as Judge Hunt decided, in the case of Susan B. 
Anthony, not a natural right held independently of the 
civil constitution. It is a right which depends on the civil 
law ; and can be claimed and exercised only by virtue of the 
civil law; consequently is the natural and inalienable right 
of neither man nor woman. The question of suffrage and 
eligibility is a question not of natural but of civil or political 
right. The denial of either is the denial of no natural 
right, and consequently no injustice is done to those to whom 
it is denied, whether they be men or women. 

This disposes of the question as one of natural right, and 
resolves the whole question of suffrage and eligibility into a 
question of civil or political expediency, of which the politi- 
cal society, when constituted, is the judge. Providence gives 
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to each people or nation its political constitution, for no 
people or nation is a people or nation without some sort of 
political constitution. Individual men and women do not 
and cannot create the state, any more than they do or can 
create themselves. The state is for them, but, restricted by 
the natural and revealed law of God, it is above them and 
governs them. In this providential constitution, which con- 
stitutes the people or nation a state, and clothes it with the 
right and ability to govern,—is the law that governs the state 
and that determines the expediency or inexpediency of ex- 
tending or restricting suffrage. What is called universal 
suffrage with us is of doubtful utility in securing the common 
or public good, and has very little practical effect, except in 
giving employment to swarms of demagogues and petty 
politicians, and filling all the offices of the several states and 
of the Union with men of low character, small brains, and 
no statesmanship. Yet we can see nothing of much impor- 
tance that would be gained by restricting it, were that 
practical, as it certainly is not. The chief danger to good 
government does not arise from the classes that restricted 
suffrage would exclude, but ftom the classes that in any 
readjustment of the franchise would be included. The ruin 
our republic will come, if at all, not from those usually 
looked upon as the “ dangerous the classes,” who are chiefly 
troublesome to the police; but from the so-accounted better 
classes, the business classes, who seek, and but too success- 
fully, to convert the government into an agency for the 
promotion of their private interests. 

We can see nothing that either the country or the women 
themselves would gain by the introduction of female suffrage 
and eligibility. As to the country, it would introduce into the 
electidns or into the government no additional wisdom or 
virtue: for the women of a nation are superior in neither to 
the men, and, thrown into the political arena, they would most 
likely prove themselves inferior in both. The very fact that 
woman is physically the weaker vessel, physically weaker 
than man, renders her less morally independent, less 
frank, open, and straightforward, and in a contest with 
man, compels her to resort to art, artifice, intrigue, in which 
alone she can equal or surpass him. Her accession to the 
political body could, therefore, only introduce an additional 
element of political and moral corruption. The government 
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controlled by women for the private interests of their sex, 
would in no sense be better than the government controlled 
by men for their private interests of the male sex, and would 
be far less equal, for man rarely, if ever, separates his private 
interest from that of woman—his mother, his sister, his wife, 
his daughter, or even his mistress. He always includes in 
his private interest that of some woman; and if he cheats, 
steals, robs, swindles, gives or takes bribes, it is almost 
always for the sake of his Eve, or at least for the sake of 
his family. As between the sexes, man, as becomes him, is 
the more disinterested of the two, though in his mind they are 
hardly two, and Genesis expresses the feeling of almost 
every man, when it says God “made man in his own 
image and likeness; male and female made he them.” 

It is not we who would depreciate the virtue of woman, 
in her relations of wife, mother, daughter, or domestic friend. 
We recognize her merits as a religious, her rare administra- 
tive ability as the head of communities of nuns, for in all 
those relations she is under the direction of male superiors, 
directors, or supervisors. We do not believe women, unless 
we acknowledge individual exceptions, are fit to have their 
own head. The most degraded of the savage tribes are 
those in which the women rule, and descent is reckoned from 
the mother instead of the father. Revelation asserts, and 
universal experience proves that the man is the head of the 
woman, and that the woman is for the man, not the man for 
the woman; and his greatest error, as well as the primal 
curse of society is that he abdicates his headship, and allows 
himself to be governed, we might almost say, deprived of his 
reason by woman. It was through the seductions of the 
woman, herself seduced by the Serpent, that man fell, and 
brought sin and all our woe into the world. She has all 
the qualities that fit her to be a helpmate of man, to be the 
mother of his children, to be their nurse, their early instruc- 
tress, their guardian, their life-long friend ; to be his compan- 
ion, his comforter, his consoler in sorrow, his friend in trouble, 
his ministering angel in sickness; but as an independent 
existence, free to follow her own fancies and vague longings, 
her own ambition and natural love of power, without mascu- 
line direction or control, she is out of her element, and a 
social anomaly, sometimes a hideous monster, which men 
seldom are excepting through woman’s influence. This is 
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no excuse for men, but it proves that women need a head, 
and the restraint of father, husband, or the priest of God. 

We do not think it desirable, therefore, to introduce the 
feminine element into politics, or to enfranchise our women. 
The government would gain nothing, while the family, 
domestic life, and society, could not but greatly suffer by it. 
Moreover, women generally do not desire it. Their present 
cares and burdens are as great as they can bear, and they 
feel that the proposed elevation would prove a degradation. 
They regard their domestic duties as infinitely more impor- 
tant than any public duties they could perform as electors, 
as members of State legislatures or of Congress, as governors, 
presidents, or secretaries of state. Considering the men 
usually selected of late to fill such places, it can hardly be an 
object of laudable ambition to be even a president of the 
United States: any other honest way of getting a living 
were far more honorable. 

Not only would the government or politics gain nothing 
by the so-called enfranchisement of women, but the women 
themselves would gain nothing, while they would unques- 
tionably lose much. We do not like the word enfranchise- 
ment as used by our woman’s rights people. Woman is not 
more a slave to man than man is to woman; and she 
tyrannizes over him even more than he does over her. He 
is her physicial superior, and can and often does beat her, 
but she has weapons of offence, if not of defence, not much 
inferior to his. Even her tongue is a weapon that is more 
effectual than a man’s fists, as Lucretia Mott, the Quakeress 
preacher, practically proved to us personally some years ago 
at the tea-table of one of her nieces. A woman has a thousand 
ways in which she can annoy her husband or even father, and 
render his home a hell on earth, and all the time appear to be 
a victim of his coarseness and brutality, and be regarded by 
all her neighbors, especially her male neighbors and iriends, 
as a meek, gentle, sweet tempered, suffering angel. We 
are too old, and have seen too much of life to hold that every 
woman is an angel, and every man, especially if a husband, 
is a devil. We do not believe that upon an average women 
are much better or worse than men, or that men are much 
worse or better than women; and we think men suffer as 
much from women as women do from mén, and vice versa, 
and that each sex is equally capable, if so disposed, of 
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adding to the happiness or the misery of the other. We 
are sorry that the claims on behalf of women, by the woman’s 
rights people, and their declamations about the brutality and 
tyranny of men, force us into making remarks of this sort 
for the protection of society. Neither sex should ever be set 
against the other. Each has furnished examples of terrible 
depravity, and each has peopled heaven with innumerable 
saints and martyrs, and the highest honor the Church pays 
to any creature she pays to the Blessed Virgin, a woman, 
who has more than repaired the fault of our first mother, and 
even reversed her name, and made it a salutation and a 
blessing. 

Woman, at least with us, is not enslaved, and in no re- 
spect has man turned his power of legislator against her, 
except in certain cases, soon to be mentioned, in which he 
has sought to benefit her rather than himself. She enjoys 
all the natural rights, ‘life, liberty, property, and the pur- 
suit of happiness,” as fully and as securely as he does, and 
she has all the civil rights that he has, and all the difference 
is that she is freed from certain public duties that devolve 
on him, and which if duly considered are heavy burdens. 
It would be hard to say how women could be more free than 
they are, or what rights the law can give them which they 
have not, or what legal disadvantage they labor under. 
For years the law has been very much modified in their 
favor, and in most of the States so modified as to render the 
wife practically independent of the husband. She holds her 
own estate, can receive devises and legacies and appropriate 
them, claim and use without his leave her own earnings, 
and, if we do not mistake, is not obliged, whatever his means, 
to contribute anything to the family expenses, not even to 
her own, unless she chooses. At any rate her property is 
not holden for his debts, while his is holden for hers, unless 
contracted in the way of separate business operations of her 
own. If he breaks a tea-cup or saucer which belongs to her 
she can sue him for damages. If she takes it into her head 
to desert his bed and board, and neglect all her duties as 
wife and mother, she is free to do so, and the husband can- 
not help himself, if she has property or means enough of her 
own with which to support herself. Indeed the law secures 
her so much freedom and so many advantages that prudent 
young men are becoming almost afraid to marry, and per- 
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haps, would become wholly so, were it not that the law 
allows the husband to hold his property in his wife’s name, 
and thus defraud his creditors. 

What law, indeed, has man enacted that bears hardly on 
woman, and which, if she had legislative power, she would 
repeal. The only law against which the women’s rights 
people specifically declaim, as far as we can ascertain, 
is the law of Christian marriage, which binds indissolubly, 
except by death, one woman to one man, and requires her, 
forsaking all others, to cleave unto him alone, and to love, 
cherish, and obey him, as her head, as Christ is the head 
of the Church. This law they denounce as cruel, tyrannical, 
and peculiarly oppressive to women. But this law has not 
been made and imposed by the male sex, nor by any human 
legislation. It is the law made and imposed on man by the 
Supreme Lawgiver in the day he created man male and 
female, instituted marriage, blessed them, and bid them multi- 
ply and replenish the earth. It expresses the will and the 
reason of the Supreme Lawgiver, who is himself the Supreme 
God, and it is hardly to be supposed that Mary Wollstonecroft, 
Frances Wright, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. 
Anthony, Mrs. Beecher Hooker, or the aged Lucretia Mott, 
knows better what is for our good than he who has made us. 
The law is no harder for the woman than it is for the man, 
for it binds him with the same bond that it does her; and it 
is even less difficult, and requires less self-restraint, on the 
part of the woman, owing to her natural constitution, to keep 
the bond, than on the part of the man. The permanence or 
indissolubility of the marriage bond, except by death, so far 
as there is any difference, is in favor of the woman rather 
than of the man, for she fades sooner, and becomes old earlier, 
except in the eyes of a loving husband, who cherishes her as 
the companion of his youth, his life-long friend and associate. 
To him she becomes more attractive with years, and his 
affection is only increased and made more tender by the age 
and infirmity, which render a new connection for her quite 
out of the question. 

The indissolubility of marriage tends to promote the hap- 
piness, not the misery of married life, for most people without 
much difficulty reconcile themselves to the inevitable, and 
soon cease to struggle against it. Knowing that they are 
bound for life both husband and wife, unless already cor- 
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rupted, close their eyes and shut up their desires to all for- 
bidden fruit, refuse to suffer their imaginations to stray 
beyond the sphere of duty, and strive mutually to be loving 
and agreeable to each other. Marriages are much happier, 
and domestic life much more peaceful and pleasant, where 
divorces are unknown and not to be thought of, than where 
they can be had very nearly for the asking, as they can be 
in several of the states of the Union. Experience proves 
that the law of God once departed from, and divorce a vincu- 
lo allowed in any case, there is no practical stopping place 
this side of the total abolition of marriage. It is, either no 
divorce a vinculo, or divorce ad libitum. It is not easy for 
a man who has descended part of the way down the Falls of 
Niagara, to arrest his descent, and remain stationary. The 
force of gravity will force him downwards, and plunge him 
into the gulf of waters at the foot. 

The advocates of woman suffrage and eligibility are 
moved principally, whether men or women, by the desire to 
abolish Christian marriage and introduce in its place what is 
called FREE-LOVE. The whole movement, disguise it as we 
will, is a free-love movement. It seeks to abolish duty or 
obligation, for what it calls love. Its principle is that love can- 
not be constrained, and will not be regulated by a sense of 
duty, the Satanic doctrine inculcated by nearly all modern 
popular literature, especially by our novels written by women. 
The real marriage, the marriage in the sight of heaven, as the 
modern doctrine blasphemously asserts, is in the mutual love 
of the parties. Where the love is not, there is no marriage, 
and cohabitation is prostitution: wherever it is and so long as 
it lasts, cohabitation as man and wife is lawful, is pure and 
holy, the only true marriage. This is the free-love doc- 
trine, as we understand it, and as we have heard it talked 
and have seen it acted.on from our youth up. Do our 
women’s-rights women understand this? It abolishes 
wifehood, and for the wife it substitutes the mistress, and 
makes the end of the relation pleasure, really sensttal pleasure. 
Is sensual pleasure the end of life? Is the union of the sexes 
for that end alone, or chiefly for that end? And are prosti- 
tutes infamous only because they are mercenary, and sell for 
a fee what would be pure and holy if given from love? Is 
the title of mistress more honorable than that of wife? Is 
the mistress more secure than the wife? Then, women 
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should know that leve divorced from duty is a transient 
sentiment, and never lasts. As soon as the man’s love is 
satiated, and his mistress has lost her power of pleasing him, 
what, as he incurred no obligation to her, is to prevent 
him from abandoning -her, and taking a new and fresh 
mistress. 

But she has, you will say, the same liberty to abandon 
him, and take to herself a new lover. But suppose, what 
may well happen, that a strong attachment on the side of 
one of the parties, and an equally strong aversion on the side 
of the other may have sprung up, that one of the parties has 
ceased to love while the other has not, or has found a new 
love, while the other is satisfied with the old love, how is the 
matter to be adjusted without lesion to the love of either? 
Put it any way you please, and the woman will be the losing 
party. While young or not past her prime, she may form 
new connections or many new connections, each shorter- 
lived than the first, but none on which she can rely when 
old, wrinkled, sour-visaged, and infirm. It is not every 
woman that can be a Ninon de l’Enclos. And, we may add, 
that after she has formed some dozen or half a dozen con- 
nections or provisional marriages, a man would no more seek 
her than he would the battered inmate of a brothel. 

There is another consideration which the advocates of 
free-love, provisional marriage, or divorce ad libitum over- 
look, or to which they do not pay that attention its impor- 
tance demands. The principal end of marriage is the pro- 
creation, nurture, and education of children, not the simple 
sensual pleasure of the man and the woman. Under the 
proposed free-love system are no children to be born? If 
children are born to whom are they to belong? What home 
are they to know? Who is to take care of them, provide for 
their proper instruction, education, and settlement in life ? 
This is a serious matter. If no children are to be permitted 
to be born, which seems to be what is intended, the 
system cannot become general without the race becoming 
extinct. We observe that one of the strongest proofs 
alleged of masculine tyranny is the fact that it imposes on 
women the burden of child-bearing, and all the pains, cares, 
and hardships of maternity. Under the free-love system 
children will be a nuisance, and their birth will probably, by 
methods now known and extensively practised, be prevented, 
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or, if they are not murdered before birth, in the feetal state, it 
will be necessary to farm them eut with some avaricious, 
heartless spinsters, who will soon contrive to prevent them 
from ever troubling their unnatural parents in this world. 
Parents who are only provisionally married have no perma- 
nent home for their children, and, living for pleasure only, 
they cannot care for their bringing up, or their proper 
moral and religious training. Indeed, the abolition of 
Christian marriage would be the abolition of childrén and 
maternity. 

Perhaps there are individuals clamoring for female suf- 
frage and eligibility, or the so-called political enfranchise- 
ment of woman, who hold free-love in horror, and marriage 
and the family in profound respect; but if there are, we 
have never had the happiness of meeting with them. Such 
certainly were not the originators of the movement, Mary 
Wollstonecroft or Frances Wright; such was not William 
Godwin, when he wrote, in 1794, his Enquiry concerning 
Political Justice ;” such was not the French Convention or 
Assembly that abolished Christian marriage, and declared 
marriage a civil contract, and dissoluble almost at will of the 
parties; such are not the more recent Internationals and 
Communards. We have never encountered or conversed with 
a single member of the party, man or woman, who does not 
regard the marriage‘laws, or as we say, Christian marriage, 
as the principal grievance to be redressed. The reformers 
in the sixteenth century did not, that is, the more decent 
of them did not, openly advocate free-love, but they at- 
tacked Christian marriage,. and asserted the liberty of 
divorce a vinculo, which asserts free-love, in principle at 
least. It is this fact that renders the movement specially 
objectionable, and, when it is sustained by the general ten- 
dencies of an age or country, exceedingly dangerous. There 
is no home without the wife, no family without the mother, 
and no society without the family; for all normal society 
makes the family, not the individual as we are attempting 
to do, its unit. God ‘‘created man in his own image and 
likeness: male and female made he them.” God is triune, 
and, as Donoso Cortés well argues, it is the family—the hus- 
band, wife, and child—not the individual, that in society 
copies the ever blessed Trinity, or presents an image of the 
eternal relations of the Godhead. 
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There is no doubt that women are exposed to many hard- 
ships and are compelled to bear many grievances, some through 
the fault of men, and some through their own fault ; but they 
are beyond the reach of political power, administrative or 
legislative, to redress. The enfranchisement of woman might 
aggravate them, but would in no sense lighten them. Suffrage 
and eligibility are duties, not rights, and are a charge or 
burden, if properly considered. If they confer power, it ‘is 
power to be intelligently and conscientiously exercised for 
the public good, not for one’s private benefit. We know 
that this is seldom regarded, and that few strictly conscien- 
tious votes are cast in elections. Indeed, the caucus system, 
and the moral necessity that one is under, of voting for the 
candidates of his party, deprive suffrage both of its freedom 
and independence. Last November one was obliged, if he 
voted at all, to vote for General Grant or Horace Greeley, 
or throw his vote away. The talk about free and independent 
suffrage can hardly deceive any one. Universal suffrage is 
impracticable, for if every voter was left free to vote freely 
and independently according to his own judgment and choice, 
the votes would be so divided that there would be no election. 
Party organizations, caucuses, and well-known electioneering 
methods and measures, are all so many evidences of the 
impracticability of universal suffrage, if left to itself or to 
operate freely and independently, and are resorted to for the 
very purpose of controlling the choice of the free and inde- 
pendent electors, and concentrating their votes on candidates 
who are agreed upon in caucus by secret wire-pullers and 
irresponsible party managers. Were it not so, there would and 
could be no elections where there is a numerous constituency. 
Few elections are determined at the polls. 

Politicians know this, and say it is necessary, for a 
popular government cannot be carried on without party 
organizations, in which respect they are doubtless right; 
but if so, it only proves that so-called popular government 
is an impracticable government. The people have no more 
direct influence under our form of government than under 
any other form of government, except Oriental despotism ; 
they are only the more effectually humbugged, that is all. 
In every nation the mass of the people are born to be led, 
and the few are born to lead. This is the fact, war against 
it as we will, and the chief advantage of a democracy, as 
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far as we can see, is that it opens the door for those horn to 
lead in trade and industry, through their factors, the lawyers, 
to usurp the lead in politics, legislation, and government, for 
which they have no natural vocation. Ours is the most 
expensive government in the world, and our people are the 
most extravagant and wasteful. We are always clamoring 
for reform, and every reforming party no sooner succeeds 
than there is more need of reform than ever. The cry for 
reform means, “‘ You go out and let us-come in.” 

Now we cannot see what possible benefit can result to the 
country by including women in the electoral people, to go 
through the solemn farce of voting for a cut-and-dried ticket, 
or what additional public spirit, intelligence, wisdom, or 
statesmanship would be gained by electing a woman for 
president, or women for representatives in Congress, for 
governors of States, or members of State legislatures. We 
know not what element needed for the wise and salutary 
government of the Union or of the several States, that she 
can supply any better than it is supplied by the other sex. 
Do women understand better than men the political wants 
of the country; the practical bearing of administrative or 
legislative measures ; or are they more skilful in finance, better 
versed in political economy, or more capable of solving the 
terrible problem of the relations of capital and labor, the 
pons asinorum of modern statesmanship ? Women surpass 
men in the management of household affairs, which is their 
special vocation; they also excel in the simplicity of their 
views, the tenacity with which they cling to a resolution once 
taken, and the energy and perseverance with which they labor 
tocarry itout. Ifthe question is a simple one, without compli- 
cations in practice, and is to be solved without regard to any 
other question, without reference to practical interests or conse- 
quences, we are not sure but woman would make the better 
legislator. Thus in the abolition movement her assistance 
was invaluable ; for, having made up her mind that slavery 
was a wrong to humanity, she was troubled ‘by no legal or 
constitutional scruples about the right of Congress to abolish 
it; about depriving slaveholders, without indemnification, of 
their property which they held in good faith under the 
civil law, or the consequences to the slave, turned out of 
house and home, and deprived of his master’s care and his 
master’s kitchen. Slavery is wrong, and must be undone, 
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though in undoing it, a far greater wrong is done than 
slavery itself. So again, drunkenness is an evil, is a sin; and 
the legislature must be called upon to prohibit the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, without any consideration of the interests 
or even the rights involved. Here, too, woman’s assistance, 
if in the legislature, would be invaluable, and, after the 
abolition of the marriage laws in favor of free-love, the 
chief motive with the men who support what they call” the 
enfranchisement of women, is to obtain their votes for their 
Maine-liquor-law fanaticism. We go as far as any Christian 
man can, in suppressing by moral and religious means the 
terrible vice of intemperance, but we deny the right of the 
legislature to prescribe what we may or may not eat or drink, 
as we do its right to prescribe what religion we may or may 
not profess. There are personal and individual rights which 
the state must hold sacred. It may punish their abuse 
when the abuse becomes a social grievance or nuisance, but 
not interfere with their use, or their abuse even, when it does 
not extend beyond the individual, or disturb the public, or 
violate its rights. 

Female suffrage and eligibility are desired by fanatics of 
every class, for women are by their very nature, by those 
very qualities which so admirably fit them to be wives and 
mothers, far more susceptible of fanaticism than men; and 
fanaticism of all sorts, whenever it can have its way, estab- 
lishes both a political and a social despotism. Women are the 
chief agents in setting the fashions, and nothing in the world 
is more despotic than fashion. There is no country where 
women are so free, independent, and influential, as they are 
in the United States, especially in what were formerly called 
the free states, and there is none in which there is so little 
personal liberty, or so absolute a social despotism. 

In uncomplicated questions, where simple and direct rela- 
tions alone need to be consulted, or even in the combinations 
and complications that belong to wise and skilful manage- 
ment of the household, we willingly acknowledge woman’s 
superiority ; but in the complicated questions of the state, 
where there is to be a conciliation of interests and even of 
duties, and hardly a single apodictic principle, as in modern 
statesmanship, can be found to determine the course of 
action to be adopted, women fall far short of men, and really 
are incompetent. The reigns of queens have often been 
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successful, we admit; but oftener, perhaps, for evil than for 
good, like that of Elizabeth of England. Yet when success- 
ful, whether for good or for evil, it has usually been through 
the exertions of the queen’s ministers and her unbounded 
confidence in them. Queen Elizabeth’s success depended in 
great part on her coquetry, her duplicity, her heartlessness, 
and the skill with which her ministers succeeded in 
disguising her barbarous and cruel persecution of Catholics 
who adhered to the religion she herself professed, and in her 
coronation oath swore to protect, under the name of merited 
punishment of traitors to her majesty. 

We can, therefore, see nothing the country would gain by 
including women in the political people; and as for the 
women themselves, they would lose more than they can easily 
estimate. They would lose all they owe to man’s chivalry, 
which is not a little, though greatly diminished since women 
have aspired to lead in popular literature. Women by their 
writings have deprived the sex of much of its prestige, and 
womanhood of its sacredness. They would lose most, if not 
all of the prerogatives hitherto claimed and enjoyed by 
them in society. If woman insists on being a man, men 
will treat her as a man, and will not yield her the place of 
honor at the public or private table, at the theatre, in assem- 
blies or places of amusement, or the choicest seats in public 
conveyances. Men will leave her to fight her own battles 
and take care of herself, and the husband will no longer 
slave himself to find a home and all material comforts for his 
wife and daughters, nor find his pride in their grace and 
accomplishments, and in the ease, luxuries, and consideration 
he is able to procure them. Neither his affection nor his 
ambition will induce him to make any painful sacrifices for 
the wife who, forgetting her duties as a wife, bids him 
defiance, and uses all her arts, blandishments, and cajoleries 
and to outrival him is his own proper domain. No man who 
preserves any sense of his manhood will respect the wife 
who engages in a political canvass for herself, or love 
and cherish a wife whom he meets as his rival at the polls, 
and who there denies his headship, and refuses obedience 
where he has the right to command. 

Women cannot enter the political arena, and struggle for 
votes and intrigue for offiee, become inspectors of customs, 
tide-waiters, and night watchmen, or police officers or 
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roundsmen, without losing their refinement, and all those 
qualities which give them their social influence. They are 
utterly unfit to serve on our city police, to come in conflict 
with thieves, burglars, highway robbers, murderers, and the 
rowdies of all large cities and towns; and if there is any 
branch of the public service for which they are unfitted, 
there is an end of the argument, for it proves that there are 
duties which only men can perform, and that the preténce 
that women are competent to fill any and every office that men 
can fill, is unfounded. It necessarily follows that the sexes 
have each its appropriate sphere, out of which neither is in 
its normal state. The hope often expressed that the political 
enfranchisement of women would elevate politics to a higher 
plane, and render elections and political assemblies as decor- 
ous as the lady’s drawing-room or saloon, is fallacious. It 
would only cause her to descend to their level, to the level 
of the potssardes of the old French revolution, or the 
pétroleuses of the recent Paris Commune. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Susan B. Anthony have become coarse and 
termagantish in comparison with what they were in their 
youth, when we both knew and esteemed them. They are 
no longer what they were. 

Women cannot, whatever their capacity for work, do their 
duty as electors and as office-holders, without neglecting 
their duties as wives and mothers, any more than they can 
devote their lives to fashionable pleasures and dissipations. 
No woman is a true woman, or worthy of the love and respect 
of her husband, who does not find home the centre of her 
affections, of her pleasures, of her ambition, and of her duties, 
or feel that her appropriate sphere is that of domestic life. 
Most of the miseries of life from which each sex suffers alike 
come from woman’s forgetfulness of her home duties, from 
her gadding abroad, if not bodily, at least in her longings, 
ambition, or aspirations. It is her duty, if married, to re- 
member that she and her husband are one flesh, and in all 
that pertains to this life and its temporal interests they have 
no separate existence. Whatever tends to make her feel, 
save in matters of conscience, that she and her husband are 
two, divided in their interests, and independent of each 
other, tends to unfit her for her duties as a wife and mother, 
to degrade and corrupt her, and to degrade and corrupt the 
family, and, through the family, society. 
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Turn the matter over in any light you please, the woman’s 
rights movement means the enfranchisement of the wife 
from subjection to her husband, and therefore is a revolt 
against the marriage relation itself, as instituted by the 
Creator of both men and women. It seeks to destroy the 
family by destroying the very conditions of its existence. 
Of the men, who like the late J. Stuart Mill, favor the 
movement, no language is too severe to condemn them. If 
sincere, they have no true manhood, and justly merit the 
contempt of every true woman; if insincere, and seeking to 
use women for their own ambition or pleasures, as is most 
likely the case, they are more contemptible still. They are 
in any case infidels in practice, if not in theory. Indeed 
the whole movement is a movement for the abolition of the 
Christian law, and of Christianity itself. We cannot name 
a single Christian believer, man or woman, who favors the 
movement. The movement is decidedly antichristian, and 
Fanny Wright, in her conversations with the writer, often 
spoke of the enfranchisement of women as the only effectual 
method of breaking down the power of the clergy, and get- 
ting rid of religion—superstition, she called it. Some 
Quakers, Unitarians, Universalists, with the whole body of 
Free Religionists, favor it; but they, if they sometimes receive 
the Christian name, are no Christian believers, do-not ad- 
mit the divine sovereignty or hold that the commandments 
of God, except as indicated by our natural inclinations or 
tendencies, are obligatory: Do our women imagine that 
their rights would be better secured and more sacred under 
those who deny the rights of God, and resolve all right into 
passion, instinct, inclination, sentiment, or force, than under 
Christianity, and a legislative code inspired by it? If so, 
nothing better proves their total unfitness for the liberty 
the woman’s rights party are clamoring for. 

The revolt against the subjection of the wife to the husband, 
enjoined by the law of God, which was always favored if 
not authorized by Quakerism, and rendered respectable in 
the eyes of many by the prestige for honesty and philan- 
thropy as well as for thrift which the Quaker sect enjoys, has 
already become so general, and is so strengthened by the 
unwise and antichristian legislation of a large number of 
our States, as to produce a general domestic insubordination, 
which seriously threatens, not only the existence of civil 
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society, but even of the family itself. The tendency of our 
legislation for a long series of years has been to render the 
wife independent of the husband, and to facilitate divorce ; to 
create for the wife a separate existence from her husband in 
those respects in which the law of God declares the twain 
to be one. 

The promise in the marriage contract of the woman to 
obey the man, is widely objected to by brides, and is rarely 
exacted, we apprehend, except in the case of Catholics and 
Episcopalians. Wives, to a fearful extent, cease to feel 
themselves bound in conscience to obey their husbands in 
al! things that are not unlawful. The seed of disobedience is 
thus sown in the very source of the family and society. The 
children catch the spirit of disobedience from the reluctance 
of the wife to obey, or her actual disobedience to the husband. 
Children early become disobedient to their parents, and the 
distinctive qualities of ‘‘ Young America” are inherited or 
learned from the mother. There is probably no country in 
the world in which there is so much disobedience and 
irreverence to parents, or in which family affections are so 
weak and count for so little, as our own. And this terrible 
fact we attribute in no small degree to the rejection of the 
true idea of Christian marriage, founded on the false idea 
that what is done from duty, or because enjoined or com- 
manded, is less meritorious than what is done, as it is said, 
freely, from love. Seldom with us does the father or mother 
say uniformily and kindly to the child, when in American 
fashion, it asks, ‘‘ Why?” “ Because I (your father or mother) 
bid you.” We Americans do not believe in authority, and 
do not train our children to habits of obedience. Our whole 
domestic system of. education is based on the principle that 
all authority is despotism, and to despotic power no one is 
bound in conscience to yield obedience. We must learn 
and bring up our children to understand that legitimate 
authority, that is, authority founded on right and «tempered 
by justice and love, is not despotism, but is sacred and holy, 
and to be both loved and obeyed. 

The fact is that the woman’s rights movement is only one 
form of the universal spirit of insubordination that so widely 
pervades modern society, and is hurrying it on in its down- 
ward career to barbarism. Henry Ward Beccher tells us 
that he owes his success to the fact that he is in sympathy 
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with this spirit, which he sometimes calls the spirit of the age, 
sometimes humanity, whose pulse he feels, and to whose 
yearnings he endeavors in his doctrine to respond. It is the 
spirit of a corrupt age that forgets God; it is the spirit of 
fallen humanity, which Christianity teaches us must be 
resisted and overcome if we would escape hell, and which 
all experience proves we must resist if we would maintain 
the family, or preserve society from lapsing into the vices 
and immoralities, the private and public crimes and abomina- 
tions that destroyed the renowned nations of antiquity. The 
first of virtues, and the foundation of all the virtues, is 
obedience ; to recognize and obey the law of God. There 
is no dependence to be placed in a virtue that is based on 
the calculations of interest, on utility, or on a pretended moral 
sense, and which requires no self-sacrifice or submission of 
one’s will. The woman’s rights party do not believe it, a large 
portion of the American people do not believe it, infidels, 
revolutionists, Jacobins, socialists, communists, do not believe 
it, and yet is there no virtue without it, and a nation with- 
out virtue cannot be a freé nation, and its very existence is 
doomed, as was that of the Cities of the Plain, Ancient 
Chaldea, Egypt, and Assyria. 

We have not touched on the many real grievances women 
have the right to complain of, because none of them can be 
redressed by political or legislative action. Any attempt to 
redress them by political or legislative measures weuld only 
aggravate them. Many of them can be redressed only by a 
change in the tone and sentiment of the community with 
regard to wealth and poverty. As long as only wealth is 
honored and poverty is held by the public to be a crime, or 
even a misfortune, there is no practicable remedy. We must 
learn, as the first step, to honor poverty, to love and respect 
the poor, and to look upon riches as a delusion, a temptation, 
and a gnare; for, as our Lord says, “ Blessed are the poor,” 
and, “It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven.” 
We must learn, as a part of this same lesson, to honor honest 
labor, and to respect the honest laboring man or laboring 
woman, even if the labor be in the humblest employments. 
This change can be effected by no political enfranchisement 
or legislative action; certainly not in our country, for here 
men and women have entire moral and spiritual freedom, so 
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far at least as the constitution of the state and civil laws can 
secure either. The change can be wrought out only by 
moral and spiritual causes and influences. All the evils com- 
plained of grow out of the forgetfulness and violation of the 
moral and spiritual laws of the universe, which modern 
science denies outright or confounds with the physical laws 
of nature. We must return from our wanderings, and, by 
the aid of divine grace, place ourselves in harmony with the 
moral order, that is, the Christian order, as the first step in 
the work of removing any real grievances from which either 
men or women suffer. It is the neglect or the violation of this 
principle or fact that renders abortive or worse than abortive, 
all the attempts at reform or redress of grievances in the 
modern world, by whatever philanthropic motives prompted, 
or by whatever skill, zeal, and energy supported. 

The change which we have indicated, and which Christi- 
anity enjoins, once effected, all the grievances complained of 
will either be felt to be no grievances, or they will, as it were, 
redress themselves. But as long as there is no change in 
the morals of women; as long as they revolt against the 
divine order and seek redress from external changes; as 
long as they suffer their affections to roam beyond the 
sphere for which God has designed and fitted them, and are 
ready to sacrifice their duties as wives and mothers, and 
to murder or suffer to be murdered the child they bear in 
their womb, in order to be relieved of the cares of maternity 
and to be free to lead lives of fashionable pleasure or dissi- 
pation, nothing can help them, or save either them or society 
from destruction. 


Art. V.—The Christophers, or Christ-Bearers. A Poem. 
Most humbly and reverently dedicated to His Holiness 
Pope Pius 1X, by the author. 


Most Hoty AND BELOVED PONTIFF: 

Recognizing with profound homage in your sacred person, the 
exalted Bridge connecting our desert earth with the glorious promised 
land, Almighty God’s eternal home, permit me humbly to proffer to 
your gracious and condescending acceptance this thrice typical poem, 
‘*The Christophers or Christ-Bearers,”’ which may possess little merit 
other than the inspiration revealing the rare analogy in the eventful 
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life of two so distinguished personages as Saint Christopher and 
Christopher Columbus, your Holiness’s illustrious countryman, and 
the discoverer of my own country. 

Be graciously pleased, then, O most benign Sovereign and Pastor, 
favorably to receive this simple tribute of love and fealty from your 
aged servant, through the grace of God a convert to the faith and 
one of the most devoted of your extensive fold. 


Mary ANN SPOONER. 
RocuestEer, N. Y., July 18, 1871. 


PART FIRST. 


Far in the olden time, as story tells, 
A holy hermit of gigantic frame 
(Some twelve feet high, of matchless strength, ’tis said) 
Bridged for the pilgrims with his stalwart back 
A rapid stream, nor pont nor keel might bear. 
This chosen toil long years he glad pursued 
For love of him, the Mightiest, whom he servel— 
The Son of Mary whom he dearly loved ; 
Eternal life the only guerdon sought. 

Till on one dreary night, from deep sleep roused, 
The old man promptly rose at piteous call : 
“OQ come, good Opher, bear me o’er the stream.” 
Seizing his pine-tree staff he sallies forth, 
Despite the scowling heaven’s black, threatening look 
And boist’rous river’s deep’ning, furious roar ; 
With eager zeal swift strides the foaming surge, 
But finds no pilgrim waiting for his aid. 
Delusion of a dream he deems the cry, 
And seeks, content, his lowly bed of straw ; 
But scarce had slumber sealed his drowsy lids, 
When, hark! the silv’ry voice, in accents fond: 
‘Come, gentle Opher, bear me o’er the stream.” 
Starting surprised, again he dares the gloom, 
And patient fords the dismal river’s bound, 
Yet naught but solitude and darkness greets ; 
Marv’ling the cause disturbing thus the night, 
Homeward he slowly hies with weary feet, . 
Hoping at length his wonted rest to gain ; 
But scarce asleep ere comes the thrilling cry, 
More urgent pleading, most persuasive sweet: 
““O come, strong Opher, bear me o’er the stream.” 
Then, as a lion rousing from his lair, 
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He shakes the slumbers from his giant limbs, 
Resolved within the compass of the night, 

Or man or mouse, his hidden foe to find, 
Courag’ous braves the wildly raging storm 

And threads once more the cold, cold, midnight waves. 
Wher, lo! in glist’ning white a child appears, 

A tiny, beauteous form, of presente rare ! 

Fond, trustful eyes beaming resistless love, 

A face seraphic in its full delight. 

A radiant glory streaming soft and clear 

Around the golden ringlets, waving free, 

Lighted the gloom and fair displayed, en route, 

A lamb, on banner blue gayly borne, 

And globe, poised janty in the little hand. 

“For sports prepared! The day were better chose 
Than this murk hour,” the old man cheerful thought, 
Wond’ring that one so young should be abroad 

In such strange guise, so late at night, alone, 

In storm might terrify the stoutest heart. 

““Canst bear me over?” calmly asked the boy, 
‘Why, sure, brave little man! marching so grand, 
I'll do my very best to speed thee on. 

Although the river as a caldron boils 

I’ll bear thee safe as in thy mother’s arms. 

Life were small loss to save thy glorious youth. 

Nor do I fear” (stooping to test his weight 

On two huge fingers poised) “ thou’lt swamp my boat, 
Light weight with all thy rattle-traps, I trow. 

Then as a ship her signal mounts aloft, 

I'll wear thee as a feather in my cap.” 

So, sportive, raised the lovely burthen high 

And placed as crown upon his silvery head, 

Then turned to stem the waves. But O, the weight, 
The fast-increasing, leaden-sinking weight ! 

The tott’ring Sampson feels the pillars give. 

Just as the moon, emerging from a cloud, 

A dense black cloud, illumes the dark abyss, 

He’s fain to lower the child, and ’wildered asks, 
“Who art thou, Master? for methinks in thee 

The world’s great load I on my shoulders bear. 

Ah, but that winning, that celestial smile! 

Yes, death were welcome, such dear life to save.” 
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And with an energy no force resists, 

With desp’rate effort straining every nerve, 

While foaming waters madly gird him round, 

The struggling Atlas wins, at length, the shore, 

Resigns his precious load, and prostrate sinks 

Exhausted, faint. ‘‘ Nor can I further go, 

Sweet Master, I am hurt.” Then spake the boy, 

With majesty supreme that awed his soul, 

In voice that stilled the tumult of the storm, 

Lifting the hands with benedictions fraught, 

“Thy sins, kind Opher, are forgiven thee. 

Henceforth be Christopheros named, for thou 

The Christ, the Son of Mary, long hath borne. 

In bearing pilgrims, thou hast carried me, 

Thy Lord and Master, whom thou well hast served. 

Know, in my kingdom there is great reward. 

Plant the dry staff which years hath been thy stay, 

And thou shalt see the mighty power of God.” 
Faded the glorious vision into light, 

Leaving the startled night to deep repose. 

Then knew the hermit that his time was brief, 

And, joyful to depart, since he had seen 

His dear Lord’s face and heard his gracious words 

Premonishing of heaven, straightway obeyed : 

Planted the tree, before the morn it greened, 

Budded and blossomed ere the close of day, 

And in the evening time, when all was peace, 

Angels conveyed to Abram’s bosom, safe, 

The toil-worn spirit of the aged saint. 


PART SECOND. 

A charming legend! well may be believed, 
E’en by the skeptic mind that questions God. 
Prefiguring, vivid, in minutest point, 
The Christopheros in due time that came ; 
The matchless chief, whose giant mind, inspired, 
Balanced the globe and struggled with its weight ; 
Whose twice-repeated, earnest, pleading call, 
‘© bear me over,” met no kind response, 
Till, sweetly gleaming ’thwart the ‘dark obscure ” : 
(Ever the brightest in man’s gloomiest hour), é 
The moonlight love of woman lent its aid! 4 
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Then, with his trinity of barks so frail, 
The dauntless hero, with audacious skill, 
Bridged o’er that virgin wave ne’er keel had pressed, 
The deep Atlantic’s world-wide, flowing stream, 
The desert solitude of ocean vast, 
Pilot and hermit in severest sense. 

Italia’s nobly gifted son was he, 
Whose mission high of rare emprise is found 
Couched in the mystic meaning of his name. 
Chosen of God, a mighty load to bear, 
As dove sent joyful forth in quest of land, 
Cleaving, with tireless wing, a “ lone profound,” 
So he, through dismal glooms and tempests fierce, 
And passion’s furious rage and mutiny, 
With sickness of the heart from ‘ hope deferred,” 
Bore calmly on through perils strange and dire 
O’er the blue wave the spotless Lamb of God, 
The Son of Mary, to the far-off shore. 
Salvator Mundi! to the red man’s home, 
The Eden West! in mighty oceans shrined, 


* Long lost to view, magnificent, sublime ! 


But ah, whose touch, exquisite, e’er might paint 
The mingled passions pent within his soul, 

The transport calm, enchaining every sense, 
When Christopher Columbus first beheld, 

In peaceful beauty swathed, the new-born World! 
The giant infant in unconscious sleep! 

The Moses cradled in the mighty deep! 

Fair, glorious fruit, I ween, of fond desire, 

And long, long cherished, burning, chastened love ! 
Should not some bitter dregs that chalice hold, 
Whose cup of nectar mortals seldom quaff? 

’T was thine, Columbus, thine, to drain such draught. 
But oh! what rapture thrilled his inmost soul 
With love, with gratitude, and holy joy, 

When brave Columbus nobly landing free, 

His fiery ordeal past, his heart’s wish won, 
Plucked the bright olive-branch of blissful peace, 
And in deep homage, prostrate, kissed the ground! 
Then, as the fragrant incense lofty rose 

From altar high, grateful as promptly reared, 

He, through the sacred hands of holy priest, 
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Adoring, offered to almighty God, 
For his lone pilgrim band, and that strange race, 
And wond’rous mercy to himself vouchsafed, 
The living sacrifice God deigns accept, 
The sin-effacing Lamb, our Jesus slain. 
Awful, stupendous mystery of faith, 
Bursting with sudden glow the heathen’s night, 
Comprising, in its simple act divine, 
The various typic rites enjoined the Jews, 
To pour man’s soul into his Maker’s hand, 
Uniting us with Christ, his name to bear. 
Then, glad, he planted in the welcome soil 
The staff he bore, had long supported him— 
That tree whose fruit is life, the precious Cross! 
And ah! how swift it greened and broadly spread 
The boldest fancy never had presaged, 
Till the wild desert blossomed as the rose, 
And swarthy nations, joyful, called Her blest, 
Whose womb immaculate “ the Christ” first bore. 



























Analogy most strange and briefly traced 
By one, whose vision, hopeless dimmed, finds not 
The usual aids resort for fancy dull, 
Chilled by the frosts of threescore years and eight, 
Still looks to fountains of exhaustless flow. 
Who, quiet, waits beside that solemn stream, 
Unsafe to cross without the Christ we bear, 
! Yet humbly trusteth in His pow’rful might, 
The glorious victor over death and hell, 
Who, for the love of sinful, erring man, 
Lone trod the winepress of the wrath of God, 
To bear us safe to life’s ecstatic shore. 


Amen, my soul, good angels be thy speed! 










Art. VI.—At Home and Abroad.—Cesarism.—Revolution- 
ism.—Indications of a Reaction in France and Spain. 





A portion of the American press has sounded a note of 
alarm at the approaching danger, in our country, of cesarism, 
as indicated by the movement already begun to elect General 
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Grant to the presidency for a third term. We are no special 
admirers of General Grant, either personally or as President 
of the United States, but we know no reason why the people 
should not elect him for a third term if they choose. He is 
as eligible under the constitution for a third term as he was 
for a second term, and would be only the better qualified by 
experience. He represents the anti-Catholic or Methodist 
feeling and the great moneyed and business interests of 
the country; and as this feeling and these interests govern 
the government, and will, let what party will be in place, it is 
a matter of no great public importance who is president. It 
may as well be Ulysses S. Grant as any one else. 

But the danger of cxsarism, not from General Grant, but 
from the tendency of opinion among the American people is, 
no doubt, very great. It does not need a king or an emperor, 
hereditary or elective, to constitute cesarism. The essence 
of cesarism is not necessarily in the “ one man power,” as 
so many foolishly imagine, but in the absolute supremacy of 
the state or civil authority. Cesar was held by the Roman 
constitution to be at once Imperator, Pontifex Maximus, and 
Divus, or a god, and was addressed, even after the conversion 
of the empire, as ‘‘ Divinitas Vestra” and ‘‘ Eternitas Vestra.” 
He was held to be divine, subject to no law, to no superior pow- 
er, or, in a word, to be the living law, and hence the dic- 
tum of the Roman jurist: Quod placuit principi, habet legis 
vigorem. Christians were sent to the lions (Christianos 
ad leones) because they refused to burn incense to the statues 
of the emperors. 

Cesar also represented the majesty of the republic, or 
Rome, which the pagans deified and worshipped as a goddess. 
Cesarism is not, therefore, restricted to the personal suprem- 
acy of the emperor, but implies that of the state whose 
majesty is officially embodied in the Imperator. Taking the 
term ceesarism in its original application, and in its essential 
principle, it is as capable of existing in a republic or a democ- 
racy as in an imperial or a royal monarchy. Wherever the 
state is held to be supreme, without any superior in heaven 
or on earth, and therefore bound by no law and free to do 
whatever it pleases, there is cesarism, unmitigated czsar- 
ism as ever existed in pagan Rome. Switzerland, at 
least in several of the cantons or states composing the con- 
federation, is no less infected with cxsarism than Prussia. 
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Greek and Russian schismatics are pure cesarists; the 
republicans and radicals of Spain and France are cesarists, 
as are all genuine Anglicans. Indeed the Protestant refor- 
mation was made in the interests of cesarism, and genuine 
Protestants are, in principle, cesarists, when not anarchists. 

The mass of the Protestant American people are becoming 
downright cesarists. The people, it is said, govern; but 
who governs the people? Who declares for them the law, 
defines their power, and says to them: “ Thus far and no 
farther?” The constitution? Nonsense. The people make 
the constitution, and can unmake it at will. The maker 
cannot be bound by the thing he makes. Where no power 
above the people, whose law they collectively as well as indi- 
vidually are bound to obey, is recognized, cxsarism is 
already established. We, as a people, recognize a power 
above the king, the emperor, and the nobility, but no pow- 
er, unless in a vague abstract sense, above the people. 
What the people wi!! is law, and their will is the measure of 
moral as well as civil rght. We make the- people Cesar, 
and hold them to be Emperor, Pontiff, and God. The people 
can do wrong. 

We agree with the N. Y. Herald that there is danger of 
cesarism, but not from the quarter it supposes. The dan- 
ger comes from forgetfulness of the divine sovereignty, and 
the deification of humanity; from losing sight of the suprem- 
acy of the spiritual order, and setting our affections on things 
of the earth, and living only for the perishable goods of time. 
We identify the progress of civilization with material prog- 
ress, the application of machinery to the productive arts, 
the multiplication of railroads, lightning telegraphs, and un- 
scrupulous journalism. The New York Herald and “ Harper’s 
Weekly” are powerful engines of ceesarism; and, consciously 
or unconsciously, are hard ; at work, each after its own fashion, 
not ineffectually, to fasten it on the country. No political 
combinations or action can prevent or retard its progress. 
And hence we take no interest in the movements of political 
parties, and see nothing, at least nothing good, to hope from 
them. At home there is nothing encouraging but the 
steady progress of the Church, recalling the divine sover- 
eignty, and leading back the people to the great truth, that 
they who abandon the divine order must inev itably perish. 
The soul is more than the body, and God is greater than man. 
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Abroad we discern at this date (Aug. 15) some indica- 
tions that a reaction in favor of religion and conservativism 
is on the point of commencing, if it has not commenced, 
though things in Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, appar- 
ently remain in statu quo. It is probable that Prince von 
Bismarck has culminated, but we see no decided evidence 
that his policy is likely to be abandoned. The evangelical 
party has acquiesced in his ecclesiastical legislation, and 
shown itself willing to aid him in the war against God he 
inaugurated. The Prussian and German bishops, however, 
remain firm, and show no symptom of giving way before the 
state persecution to which they are subjected. Italy, we are 
told, is still at heart thoroughly Catholic; but if so, it takes 
a queer way of showing it, by electing a parliament of in- 
fidels or political atheists. We cannot understand how, in a 
country where Catholics have vetes, and are a decided ma- 
jority of the electoral people, they can consent to be gov- 
erned by a handful of sacrilegious robbers, who neither fear 
God nor regard man, who hold nothing sacred, and who 
oppress the people and outrage the rights of God. There 
are, no doubt, sincere, earnest, intelligent, and devout 
Catholics in Italy, but as long as Italy despoils and impris- 
ons the Pope, confiscates the goods of the Church, makes 
war on religion, and suppresses all monastic institutions, and 
seeks by her legislation to exclude the spiritual or divine 
order from human society, we cannot believe that she is at 
heart Catholic. That faith and zeal are reviving among the 
Italians may be very true, but the present state of things in 
the Italian peninsula is a scandal, and makes a decent 
Catholic half ashamed to show his face. We are ashamed 
of these Italian Catholics, who can do nothing to defend their 
religion but bewail or denounce the wickedness of men. 
Whose fault is it that the wicked bear rule ? 

Several Swiss cantons continue: to follow the lead of 
Geneva in the persecution of Catholics. The canton, though 
not the city of Geneva, is nearly equally divided between 
Catholics and non-Catholics, Catholics being slightly in the 
majority ; but the government, as a matter of course, is in 
the hands of non-Catholics, who use it to persecute the 
Church and her faithful pastors. Here, as in Italy, we have 
to blush for the political imbecility of Catholics, in whatever 
relates to the interests of their religion. Yet it is neither 
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here nor anywhere else their religion that renders them 
imbecile, but the Liberalism they have imbibed from non- 
Catholics, and which is essentially antagonistic to religion. 
There is no antagonism between liberty and Catholicity, as 
we have shown over and over again, but between modern 
Liberalism, another name for cesarism, and Catholicity, 
there is all the antagonism that there is between God and 
Mammon, Christ and Belial, the flesh and the spirit. Catho- 
licity makes God and heaven, the interests of eternity, 
supreme: Liberalism makes this world and its interests 
supreme, not knowing or not believing that the goods even 
of this world can be secured only by turning one’s back on 
them, and living for God and heaven according to the divine 
order. It is the Liberalism which has penetrated the Catho- 
lic camp that renders Catholics throughout Europe so imbe- 
cile in the defence of the rights and interests of their religion, 
and enables the enemies of God and society to usurp the 
government of once Catholic nations. Catholics have for- 
gotten that it profiteth a man nothing, if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul. It is accursed Liberalism, so 
seductive in its tones, so sweet to the taste, yet so fatal in its 
effects on the system, that has brought the Catholic popula- 
tion of Europe into their present deplorable condition, 
persecuted the Church, confiscated her goods, and despoiled 
and imprisoned her Supreme Pontiff. It is all the work of 
Liberal Catholics, without whom Protestants and infidels 
would be reduced to impotency, and become the laughing- 
stock of the world. 

A slight reaction against this destructive Liberalism has 
commenced in France, as shown in the displacement of 
M. Thiers from the presidency of the republic, and the sub- 
stitution of Marshal McMahon, who is at least an honest 
man, incapable of any trickery, and able enough to see 
that French society cannot stand unless supported by the 
Church, and that the Church even can do nothing to support 
it, unless left free and independent. His ministry is a great 
improvement on any that has preceded it, since the fall of 
the Empire. The leading member of it is, we presume, the 
Duce de Broglie, a convert to Catholicity from Protestantism. 
He is one of the ablest writers of contemporary France, a 
learned and gifted man, a Catholic indeed, but was formerly 
at least tinctured more or less with Liberalism, and, if 
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we may believe Dom Guéranger, with rationalism. Yet, 
if not as thorough-going a Papist as we could wish, and more 
ready to postpone the interests of the Church to his views of 
state policy, than the highest order of statesmanship demands, 
he has, we may be sure, no sympathy with the radicals, and 
will stand firm against the anti-Catholic and anti-social policy 
of the Left. His predilections, we presume, are for a con- 
stitutional monarchy modelled after the English constitution, 
as was the case with the late illustrious Count de Montalem- 
bert; but which, with all deference, we think a wholly 
impracticable government in France, which has worn out 
the principles of 89. A conservative republic we think less 
impracticable in France than a constitutional monarchy of 
the English type. 

The indications are now that an attempt will be made 
soon, perhaps before we issue from the press, to reéstablish 
the traditional monarchy, with constitutional limitations, in 
the person of Count de Chambord, the legitimate heir of the 
French throne, as king—a movement, if successful, we 
shall regard with great joy, if made in behalf of the principle 
of legitimacy and the non-recognition of the principles of 
’89. France is monarchical, and we would gladly see her 
firmly established under a monarchy that has a support in 
her national traditions. We have as much confidence in the 
Count de Chambord as we can have in any Bourbon. He 
is personally, we have no doubt, a good Catholic, but we 
have no great confidence in the Catholicity of any Bourbon 
prince or king. The traditions of the family are anything 
but reassuring. From Henry IV to Charles X, in France, 
Spain, Naples, and wherever the Bourbons have been the 
reigning family, they have been the enemies of the freedom 
and independence of the Church, and have sought to use 
rather than to serve her. The only exception we can recall, 
is that of the noble ex-queen of Spain, the much calumniated 
Isabella Segunda. Perhaps Henry V may prove another 
exception ; but as France is far from being thoroughly Catho- 
lic, and as nearly all prominent French statesmen place the 
state before the Church, we have our doubts, especially when 
coupled with the natural tendency of French prelates to play 
tlte réle of French courtiers, as was proved in 1851, when 
nearly all of them favored the reéstablishment of the Napo- 
leonic empire, uhder a chief known to be hostile to the rights 
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of the Pontiff as sovereign of Rome, and to the independence 
of the Church. 

Yet, there is much to hope from the manifest revival of 
Catholicity in France. The effect of both the first and third 
Napoleon was the material aggrandizement of France, and 
to’ maintain order among the French by engrossing them 
with the pursuit of their material interests, Under their in- 
fluence, the mind, the soul of France was materialized; and 
it needed the disasters of the war with Prussia—disasters 
more than trebled by the miserable Government of Defence 
improvised September 4, 1870, of which Jules Favre and 
the long-tongued Gambetta were the leading members—and 
the frightful insurrection against the National Assembly, of 
the Communards of Paris,—to bring her back to serious re- 
flection and awaken her spiritual nature from its long 
slumber. Though France is not yet thoroughly Catholic, 
Catholicity has a stronger hold on her mind and heart than 
it has had before for a century and a half. Public opinion 
is setting towards the Church, in which alone, it is now widely 
felt, is there safety either for the soul or for society. In this 
public opinion, which, we think, is pretty sure to grow 
stronger day by day, we see the condition of a solid and 
durable political organization, whatever the form of govern- 
ment adopted, whether monarchical or republican, royal or 
imperial. No government can henceforth stand in France 
that is not frankly and loyally Catholic. No coquetting 
with radicals and communards will henceforth be tolerated. 
That ended with M. Thiers. 

In Spain, the Carlists are evidently gaining ground, and 
there seems to be really some prospect, if Prussia does not 
intervene in favor of a Hohenzollern, that Don Carlos may 
actually become king of Spain. For ourselves, we are not 
quite clear as to his right as heir of the Spanish throne, and 
we incline to favor the claims of the young Prince of 
Asturias, the son of the ex-Queen Isabella, who lost her 
throne for her devotion to the Holy Father, and for her too 
great kindness of heart, and lenity to such men as Prim, 
Serrano, and Topete. But this is a question we do not 
choose to discuss. The success of Don Carlos would be 
a great advantage to Spain, as it would reéstablish order, 
and place real Catholics in power. He is a Bourbon, and is 
seeking his own interest rather than that of the Church; but 
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as he must rely on the Catholic party and the Church for 
his success, it is likely that he will, if he succeeds, maintain 
the Church in his dominions, in her rights, her freedom, and 
her independence. If we could place any confidence in the 
report of an interview of a correspondent of the N. Y. 
Herald with him, we should doubt this, for that reported 
interview presents him as a Gallican or Liberal Catholic, 
not as a loyal son of the Church; but we regard the inter- 
view as apocryphal, and the representations of the corre- 
spondent as worthy of no reliance. Yet Don Carlos is a 
Bourbon. 

The Catholics of Germany and Switzerland show a noble 
spirit, and meet the persecutions of their respective govern- 
ments with an unbroken and undaunted front. The reor- 
ganization of France and Spain as Catholic monarchies 
will give a new impetus to the Catholic reaction throughout 
the world. But, as we have before said, we identify 
Catholic interests with the success of no individual or politi- 
cal party. No political combinations or revolutions, that are 
not the natural results of revived faith and zeal in the mass 
of the people, will restore the temporal splendor of the 
papacy or reéstablish Christendom on a permanent basis. 
The nations have relapsed into paganism, and must be re- 
converted. The revival of faith in France, Italy, and Spain, 
as manifested by the numerous pilgrimages to sacred shrines, 
is an encouraging sign, for our sole help is in God, and in the 
intercession of his Holy Mother and of the saints in glory. 
But there has been a grave defect in the education given 
heretofore to the Catholic people in all Catholic schools, 
colleges, and universities, which it will be necessary to 
remedy. We do not mean to revive the controversy re- 
specting the use of the heathen classics in Christian schools, 
though we strongly object to their use, unless accompanied 
by much fuller Christian instruction than is usually given, 
except to those intended for the ecclesiastical state. We 
find among the laity in all old Catholic nations excellent 
classical scholars, perfectly familiar with all the external 
forms and practices of their religion, very pious and devout, 
it may be, but totally ignorant of its principles. Chateau- 
briand and Lamartine were striking examples of the igno- 
rance of Catholic principle, to be remarked in highly 
educated and richly gifted Catholic laymen. In our own 
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country we find graduates from our best colleges, who are 
profoundly ignorant of the real sense of the catechism which 
they have conned, and perhaps know by heart. It is the 
lack of due instruction in the principles of their religion, or 
rather, of an education based on those principles and there- 
fore of an education primarily Catholic, that has suffered 
Catholic nations to fall back into Greek and Roman paganism. 
The leaders in the modern apostasy have in all cases, we are 
sorry to say, been educated in the Church and trained in 
Catholic schools; and many of them were noted for piety in 
their youth. Does not this sufficiently prove the defect of 
the system of education hitherto adopted and pursued, and 
that it is not primarily and thoroughly Catholic ? 

Take Paris for an example, long the hotbed of the wildest 
and most visionary, as well as of the most destructive 
theories; yet, notwithstanding the scandal of the Commune 
in 1871, which for a time threatened the very existence of 
French society, in a census of religions in 1872, out of an 
aggregate population of about 1,800,000, over 1,700,000 
registered themselves as Catholics! The great body of the 
Communards must have been baptized as Catholics. What 
sort of education in their religion could they have received ? 
Christianity treats man as an individual, whose chief concern 
is the salvation of his own soul; but it treats him also as a 
member of society, having social relations and duties. These 
social duties growing out of his social relations, are integral 
in his duty to God as a man, and their right performance 
according to his state and ability is as essential to his salva- 
tion as his personal purity and virtue in private life. So much 
is unquestionable. Failure in the performance of one’s 
domestic and social or public duties, excludes from heaven 
as certainly as does unbelief or private vice. 

Now, it seems to us that the education hitherto given has 
been too much restricted to instruction in the private and 
domestic virtues, and has left the mass of the people insuffi- 
ciently instructed in their social or public duties, or, as to 
the relations of Christian ethics to the state and society. 
The laity, even graduates of our colleges, know very little of 
these relations, and are left in regard to them without any cer- 
tain guidance, and with the impression that their religion has 
nothing to say to them, and lays down no law respecting them, 
beyond that of being personally sincere and honest in what 
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they do. Hence we find running through the whole history 
of Christendom, principles and theories embraced and acted 
on by princes, politicians, courtiers, and demagogues, all pro- 
fessing to be Catholics; and which are really pagan and anti- 
christian in their character: whence has so often arisen the 
conflict of the two powers, and also the socialistic and com- 
munistic movements of contemporary society. A reaction 
against these movements has already commenced; but to 
secure its fruits, it will be necessary to supply the educa- 
tional defect we have indicated. The school must recognize 
Christian society, under and distinct from the Church, as 
well as the Church herself. It must not leave the student to 
be a pagan in relation to society, but must train him to 
understand and to act well his part as a member of Christian 
society, or of the Christian commonwealth founded by the 
Church, and inspired and directed by her life-giving spirit. 

This is the meaning, the significance of our bishops, in 
their movement for separate Catholic schoolsk—a wise and 
noble movement; but it may be doubted if, as yet, our so- 
called Catholic schools correspond to their wishes or their 
hopes. In relation to the Christian commonwealth or society, 
their pupils do not differ appreciably from those educated in 
the public or common schools of the country ; nor will they, 
so long as the Catholic community accept and act on the 
maxim that one’s religion has nothing to do with one’s poli- 
tics, that is, that society is pagan not Christian: which implies 
that very separation of Church and State the Syllabus con- 
demns. Catholics, we trust, seeing the sad effects of that 
maxim in Italy, France, and Spain, will ere long abandon 
it as untenable, and learn that their religion extends to every 
department of life, and requires them in every department to 
act on Catholic principles. When they do, our schools of 
every grade will become thoroughly Catholic, and leave no 
margin for paganism. Education will then become a safe- 
guard against infidelity and socialism. 

We take, for nies little interest in politics at home 
or abroad, any farther than they bear on Catholic interests. 
But as the republican movement in Europe is, as a matter 
of fact, revolutionary and anti-Catholic, we cannot see with 
indifference its success, and, without any monarchical sympa- 
thies ourselves, we rejoice at the prospect of its universal 
failure. Yet we do not see in the restoration of monarchy 
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in France and Spain, in itself considered, any permanent 
guaranty of Catholic interests. Monarchy in Italy, and 
Imperialism in Germany, are as hostile to the rights of the 
Church, which are the rights of God, as democracy is in 
France or Spain. The democratic or republican form of 
government, where the people are Catholic, thoroughly Cath- 
olic, is unobjectionable, and monarchy, where the people are 
not Catholic, cannot be a good government. Corrupt as our 
politicians and no small portion of our people certainly are, 
we know no actually existing government on earth for which 
we would exchange our own. Monarchy would redress no 
existing evils among us, and would introduce a new class of 
evils from which we are happily now free. The Church would 
gain nothing in her freedom and independence, but would 
lose much by the introduction of monarchy, and Catholics 
would be the last to favor it. 

The republic here was founded, not by Catholics, but was 
founded on catholic principles, and only needs a Christian 
people to be a truly Christian commonwealth, governing 
temporal matters in subordination to the spiritual nature and 
destiny of man. But in Europe republicanism is pagan, the 
revival of the Graeco-Roman republic, and the cesarism in 
which it necessarily terminated. In the world’s history 
it is an anachronism, and marks a retrograde movement— 
a movement from Christian light and freedom towards the 
darkness and despotism of barbarism. It betrays great ig- 
norance and misjudgment on the part of the American 
people, to suppose that they are required by their own prin- 
ciples to sympathize with it wherever they see it break out. 
They would do much better to take care that paganism does 
not become predominant in our own republic. 

We cannot read the future, except in the light of the past, 
but we know that the Church has always been and always 
will be in this world the Church Militant. Yet we think she 
will soon find a respite from her present afflictions. The 
Catholic populations have received no severer chastisement 
than they have deserved for their forgetfulness of God and de- 
votion to the world; but we see them everywhere humbling 
themselves under the rod, confessing their delinquencies, 
turning their hearts once more to God, and begging him to 
have mercy on them and deliver them from the hands of the 
spoiler. The whole Church is on her knees praying her 
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Divine Spouse to put forth his hand and liberate his Vicar, 
and save society. These humiliations, pilgrimages, and 
prayers must prove effectual. The Lord will hear the 
prayers of his Church on earth, and the intercession of the 
Church Triumphant in heaven. On these prayers and inter- 
cessions we count, not on political combinations and action ; 
though God may make use of them in answer to the prayers 
of the Church and the intercession of his saints. He may 
break the power and humble the pride of Prussia, and make 
the Count de Chambord the instrument of restoring order 
with liberty in France, and Don Carlos his instrument for 
crushing the godless revolution in glorious old Spain; but 
our reliance must be on him and our own unreserved sub- 
mission to his will. His judgments are just and merciful. 


Art. VII.—A Feeble Tribute to the memory of the late Colonel 
Henry Stewart Hewit, M.D., who died at his resi- 
dence, New York, August 19, 1873. 


WE could not, without violence to our own feelings, pass 
over without offering a feeble tribute to his memory, the 
lamented death of that noble man, sincere Christian, true 
patriot, eminent surgeon and physician, and most loyal of 
friends, the late H. S. Hewit. My personal relations with 
him were most intimate, and my personal obligations to him 
as my own and family physician for seventeen years, as a 
faithful friend and wise and disinterested counsellor, were 
too great to be cancelled. I loved him as a most dear friend, 
and his death could not have touched me more sensibly had 
he been my own son. His loss is to me, humanly speaking, 
irreparable, and gives me a feeling of loneliness that no 
other death, except that of my wife, has ever given me, 
though I have buried five noble sons, and have seen die, one 
by one, nearly all the friends and associates of my early and 
middle life. But nearly every one who has reached the age 
of threescore and ten, has something of the same feeling of 
loneliness, and something of the same lament to make. 
We complain not as if our own lot were singular : life still has 
for us its consolations, its attractions, and its blessings. 

Dr. Hewit was a remarkable man. He was a man of 
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the highest and most inflexible principle. He had the sol- 
dier’s high sense of honor, and the Christian’s conscientious- 
ness. He was absolutely incapable, not only of anything mean 
or dishonorable, but of deviating in the slightest degree, in 
word or deed, from the strictest and highest-toned principle. 
He loved his profession, and cherished its honor as the 
apple of his eye. He hated every species of quackery, and 
could tolerate no medical quackery, whether practised with 
or without a diploma. He could never condescend to the 
means or arts to gain practice, not disapproved by the pro- 
fession generally, but which he held to be incompatible with 
the honor and dignity of a liberal profession, of which he 
had the highest sense and the profoundest esteem. There 
are lucrative branches of medical or surgical practice, not 
disdained by many members of his profession who are not 
accounted disreputable, that he held in horror, and in no 
case, whatever medical usage may tolerate, would he ever, 
as ayphysician, go counter in his practice to the strictest 
principles of Catholic morality. As a surgeon he had hardly 
an equal in the city, and as a physician no superior. He 
had a rare medical genius, and he told me but a few days 
before his death, that he had never been mistaken in his 
diagnosis; he was never unsuccessful in effecting the cure 
of a patient whose case was pronounced curable; yet such 
was his conscientiousness and disdain of all pretence and all 
humbuggery, that he never succeeded in establishing a lu- 
crative practice. 

The members of his profession knew his worth, and relied 
on his judgment and skill; but his standard of medical honor 
was too high for the mass of them, and his efforts, which 
were unceasing, to elevate the profession to the lofty ideal 
which he had adopted for himself, gained him no good-will, and 
we fear, met with little success. Yet it is an honor to the 
profession to have counted in its ranks so noble and so pure- 
minded a man, who was a model physician, whose every 
act was dictated by the highest moral principle and the 
most rigid medical conscientiousness. It will be long before 
the profession finds his equal. A proof of Dr. Hewit’s high 
sense of honor and respect for the rights of the members of his 
profession was given at the breaking out of the late civil 
war. He had been a surgeon in the regular army, but re- 
signed his commission when he was only assistant surgeon. 
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He might, on the breaking out of the civil war, have received 
a commission of surgeon with the rank of major in the 
regular service, and indeed was offered it, and underwent 
an examination for it, but he refused it on the ground 
that it would be unjust to the junior surgeons in the army, 
and accepted only a commission in the volunteer service. 

The services he rendered during the war, first as medical 
director on the staff of General Charles F. Smith, then on 
the staff of General Grant till after the battle of Shiloh, and 
last to the army of Ohio, commanded by that model soldier, 
General Schofield, as well as in charge of the hospital at 
Frederick, for some time after the battle of South Mountain, 
are acknowledged, we presume, in the medical and surgical 
records of the army, now in course of publication. We know 
that he showed remarkable administrative capacity, and also 
the courage of a true soldier; shrinking from no danger, 
in battle exposing himself to the hottest fire of the enemy, 
and by his own coolness sustaining not seldom that of his 
commanding officer. We are not able to give even an outline 
of his career as military surgeon, but we know that not a few 
of the contributions made to the science and art of military 
surgery by the war were due to him, though his fear of doing 
injustice to others prevented him from claiming any of them. 
General Grant, we may add, owes him a debt of gratitude which 
has never been acknowledged, and, we fear not to add, that but 
for Dr. Hewit, whose noble qualities he was and is incapable 
of appreciating, he could hardly have been General-in-Chief 
of the army or President of the United States. He saved 
both the General’s life and his honor. 

Dr. Hewit was of a fine social nature, a rare specimen 
of manly beauty, intellectual, with a judgment seldom at 
fault, full of vivacity and wit, the wittiest man, in fact, 
in the true sense of the term, that we have ever known, 
but his wit was always chaste, marked by the greatest 
purity and delicacy. He was a man of extreme modesty 
and singular purity of life and manners; of broad and 
ready sympathies, rare tenderness of heart, and a deep 
and affectionate nature. There was something beautiful in 
his ever-fresh love and affection for his wife and children. 
The death of his infant son, Henry, almost overcame him, 
and he never fully got over it. But he was no less loyal and 
faithful as a friend than he was as a husband and father. He 
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never deserted a friend, even though the friend proved un- 
grateful and unworthy ; and, if he undertook to befriend one, 
his generosity never stopped midway, but persevered till it 
had effected its purpose. He raised no expectations that he 
did not fulfil. Indeed, he liad a wonderful faculty in help- 
ing others, and many a man owes his success in life to his 
timely assistance. His whole life, it may almost be said, was 
spent in serving others, without hope of fee or reward. 
Even his death was hastened, if not caused, by his over- 
fatigue in performing an act of pure charity and personal 
friendship. 

His heart was ever open to the suffering, and his generos- 
ity was far greater than his means or strength. Called to 
visit professionally a poor family, he would not only prescribe 
for the sick, but he would give them money, if he had it and 
saw they needed it, with which to purchase the medicines 
prescribed, and even fuel and provisions. He would even 
take the coat from his back in the street, and give it to one 
whom he thought needed it more than he did. The greater 
part of his medical practice was perfectly gratuitous, and the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd and the Sisters of Charity will 
miss him, and if they have a spark of gratitude, be incessant 
in their prayers for the repose of his soul. Such a man, who 
sacrificed himself for others, might lay up treasures in 
heaven, but could lay up scant treasures on earth. 

Dr. Hewit was brought up under puritan influences, but 
he became a convert nearly twenty years since—very much 
to the disgust of his Protestant relatives and friends—to the 
Catholic Church, and though he made no parade of his piety, 
he ever remained firm in his Catholic faith. We know 
among our acquaintance no man more thoroughly imbued 
with Catholic principles, or that had less tolerance for what 
goes by the name of Liberal Catholicity. He accepted with 
joy the Syllabus, and said to us on reading it, “ Either 
Catholicity is naught, or this is Catholic teaching.” His 
logic was too clear, and his power of tracing principles to 
their last consequences too great, to ever stop short with 
Gallicanism. We owed much to his conversation in reviving 
in our own mind the rigid Catholicity which for a brief 
space we had suffered to lie in abeyance. He had faith, 
and the courage of his faith. He loved his religion, but 
had no tolerance for mere sentimental, or what he regarded 
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as sham piety, and his denunciation of it made him appear 
to some to be less devoted to his religion than he really was. 
During the last few months we noticed that he seemed to 
take a new and deeper interest in the spiritual exercises of 
religion. He was impressed with the idea that he should 
not live long and he was determined to be prepared in the 
best way he could for death, come when it might, for he 
knew it would be sudden. He died, as he said he should, 
of apoplexy. 

We feel that we have done but scant justice to this really 
noble man, who lived and died appreciated by very few, 
if by any. We, who knew him perhaps better than any 
other man living, and were under the deepest obligations 
to him as a friend and physician, never more than half 
appreciated him. He was a true man, a heroic man, 
an honor to the medical profession, a sincere, intelligent, 
and earnest Catholic... He was our dearest and most in- 
timate friend, on whom we relied alike in sickness and 
in health, who joyed with us in our joy, and sorrowed with 
us in our sorrow, and we seem to be not ourselves without 
him. He was in some sort a collaborator in the REviEw; for 
he was always ready to give us the advantage of his clear 
and positive intellect, his wide observation of life, and the 
valuable suggestions which his habits of reflection enabled 
him to make. His death, in the prime of life, is not only 
a bereavement to his most interesting family, but a loss to 
his profession and to the Catholic community, especially 
to the religious houses to which he gave his invaluable 
services. His place will not be easily filled. But he is 
gone from earth, and may he rest in peace. We hope a 
competent hand will write a full account of his eventful and 
useful life. 

We cannot better close these remarks than by appending 
the doctor’s view of the case of young Walworth, which 
was written for a Catholic journal, but not accepted, yet 
which we, with a full knowledge of the case, heartily indorse. 
We print from his own manuscript; it is probably the last 
thing he wrote for the public, and not unworthy of him. Poor 
Frank Walworth and his noble and tender-hearted mother 


have lost a most active and efficient friend in the death of 
Dr. Hewit. 
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THE WALWORTH CALAMITY. 


The community has been profoundly affected by the recent 
events which have occurred in one of the most distinguished 
families of the country. 

These events, which transpired through the press and 
the terrible and searching ordeal of a public trial, have called 
forth a great amount of diverse and contradictory comment 
and criticism. 

We desire, now that the trial is over, the sentence passed, 
and its execution commenced, to place | a calm, dispassionate, 
and as we believe, just view ‘of this remarkable case before 
our readers. We entertain the hope that we may thus con- 
tribute towards the formation of an opinion which shall at 
least assist in the establishment of a charitable judgment in 
regard to the unhappy youth, and confirm the sentiments of 
respect and tenderness entertained by our right-minded 
people towards the other members of his family. 

We are especially desirous to repudiate and antagonize 
the aspersions cast upon this family by an_ influential 
so-called religious newspaper on account of the Catholicity 
of some of its more prominent members, and rebuke the 
baseness of the attempt to introduce a religious issue ; and to 
animadvert upon the tone of secular and sensational journal- 
ism in respect to the case in question, as well as all other cases 
of crime, sorrow, calamity, and affliction. 

We believe the prevailing private opinion of thoughtful 
and conscientious persons to be that Frank Walworth has, i in 
the strict sense of the word, committed no crime, unless the 
result of overwhelming mental perturbation is considered a 
crime. We are in possession, as far as may be, of all the 
important antecedent facts and circumstances, and we deliber- 
ately utter this opinion, based upon them and an attentive 
consideration of the attendant psychological and moral 
phenomena. 

Young Walworth is a boy of a frank, manly, and determined 
character. He is profoundly subjective, and deeply tender and 
affectionate. He is capable of long-continued repression of 
emotion and feeling, when a motive is present for such 
restraint and repression. That motive has been in operation 
ever since he came to understand the horrors, trials, mortifi- 
cations, and almost insupportable mental and physical suffer- 
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ings of that parent for whom he has, in a moment of profound 
delusion and under overwhelming fear—not so much for his 
own life, as that she would be deprived of her only stay and 
protector—slain the cause of all their misery, exposed him- 
self to the danger of capital punishment, and actually experi- 
enced the sentence of social death. 

We do not intend to recall Mansfield Tracy Walworth 
from the tomb, or pillory him again before an already out- 
raged and indignant public. We are not his judge. We 
intend to display the consequences of his acts, but not to 
judge or condemn the actor. We are willing to believe, in 
charity, that he was the victim of an unsound and perverted 
organization, the result of the operation of causes not per- 
haps under his control, and for some of which he certainly 
was not responsible. There are men of his own age, who 
were born and reared under analogous circumstances, who 
can understand the terrible influence of a calvinistic relig- 
ious education, acting upon a sensitive and highly organ- 
ized nature, who can appreciate how they themselves might 
have been just what the late Mr. Walworth was, and who 
live to thank God daily that they have found the antidote to 
that deadly spiritual and moral poison. That Mansfield 
Tracy Walworth did not faithfully use the antidote; that he 
rejected it with scorn, and publicly professed his rejection 
of it, is only and sadly too true. How far these fatal acts 
were the cause or effect of his perverted mental and moral 
condition, God alone can judge. 

This, however, is certainly true, that if he had adhered to 
his Catholic faith, practised the duties of his religion, and 
obeyed the laws of the Church, the catastrophe which ter- 
minated his life would never have occurred and that family 
would be in peace and happiness to-day. The course of 
conduct which he did pursue, however, had the effect to de- 
stroy the happiness of his family, imperil his own life ac- 
cording to laws of war, and actually disgrace his name and 
restrict his liberty; to bring down the gray hairs of his 
venerable father with sorrow to the grave, and finally disrupt 
his family and reduce his oldest son to the verge of, if not to 
actual insanity, and put him to the horrible test of sacrificing 
his father, or, as he believed, of being sacrificed himself, and 
leaving his beloved and devoted mother and helpless brother 
and sisters to the mercy of a madman who had sworn in letters 
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written in his own blood to murder them and destroy himself. 
It is instinctive in a child to believe what a father says. 
The last thing one can believe of a father is that he lies 
to him. It is almost as difficult to think a father lies, as to 
think that God could lie. The first impression of a child 
towards his father is that he is superhuman, and it is one of 
our most painful disillusions to find that our father is not all 
that our childlike mind represented him to be. Frank 
Walworth believed his father meant what he threatened. We 
ourselves have no reason to doubt that he did mean to slay 
his wife, his sons, and then himself. He was insane and 
desperate enough for any atrocity ; therefore, when he shot 
the fiery dart of concentrated insult into the mind of his son, 
already filled to the brim with accumulated and suppressed 
emotion, and followed his words by the action appropriate to 
the consummation of his repeated threats, what wonder that 
a psychological explosion took place, and that the son should 
draw his weapon and fire and continue to fire till the father 
lay dead at his feet. The boy had no right to believe that 
the father was not armed. The late Mr. Walworth habitually 
carried a pistol. When a man habitually carries a pistol, is 
subject to sudden fits of violent rage, and iterates and reiter- 
ates the fiercest and most terrible threats, he is virtually an 
outlaw, and the slightest hostile action towards another per- 
son will justify any necessary measure of self-defence. 

We do not say that it would not have been better for 
Frank to have perished by his father’s hand than to have 
taken that father’s life. The law of the land and the natural 
law of self-protection, however, will justify such an act, even 
though the aggressor be a father. 

Frank Walworth made a grievous error in leaving Sara- 
toga without his mother’s knowledge or consent. That act 
was virtual disobedience, and he has been severely punished 
for it. He did not leave Saratoga with the intention of slay- 
ing his father. He came to New York armed because he 
intended to seek an interview with an armed and desperate 
man who had sworn to take the lives of his own wife and 
two sons, in order to wreck a diabolical revenge upon the 
name and memory of his own father. We condemn the trip 
and the assumption of a right on the part of the son to adju- 
dicate between his parents, but we acquit him of the intention 
of committing murder, and we believe the tragedy to have 
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been consummated in a moment of mental izresponsibility. 
In support of this view we have the authority of an eminent 
medical gentleman, whose certificate of Frank’s condition is 
in our possession. We do not think the defence in this 
case did all that was in its power, or brought out all the 
strong points. We do not think the jury took time enough 
in considering the verdict. 

But the case is finished, sentence has been pronounced, 
and the grandson of a brave general who gave his life for 
his country, and of a great lawyer and chancellor of New 
York, has been taken to Sing Sing, handcuffed in company 
with common felons, for the crime, judicially asserted, of pro- 
tecting, as he believed, his own life, and prospectively the lives 
of his mother and younger brother, and that too under over- 
whelming agitation, emotion, excitement, and probably epi- 
leptic mania. The vengeance of the law is inflicted. The 
clamor of the press which panders to the vilest passions is 
heeded. Frank Walworth has been treated like anybody else. 

Perhaps it is as well that it should be so. But it gives us 
the more ground and confidence in invoking in his behalf 
charitable judgment from the public, and the exercise of the 
noblest function of the executive—pardon. 


H. S. Hewir, M. D. 


Art. VIII—LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1.—The Question of Anglican Ordinations discussed. By E. E. 
Estcourt, M. A., F. S. A., Canon of St. Chad’s Cathedral, 
Birmingham. With an appendix of Original Documents and 
Fac-similes. London: Burns & Oates. 8vo, pp. 382, and 
exvi. 1873. 


Canon Estcourt has given us here a very able, learned, and full 
discussion of the question of Anglican orders—which, by the way, 
has never been a question with us—and has gone as far as it is 
possible to go, to put it at rest forever. On some branches of the 
question he has thrown new light, and adduced some facts not here- 
tofore generally known, yet upon the whole, he leaves upon our 
mind no clearer or stronger impression of the absolute nullity 
of Anglican orders than was left by the work on the same subject, 
published some years since, by our own learned and illustrious 
Archbishop of St. Louis, which the Canon of St. Chad’s barely 
notices. The author writes in good temper, in an amiable spirit, 
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with courtesy and candor; indeed his candor towards his Anglican 
opponents is almost excessive, though he does scant justice to his 
Catholic predecessors who have treated the same question. We 
wish he could have found it practicable to bring out and sustain 
his own argument without taking so much pains to prove the 
worthlessness of theirs. 

Canon Estcourt rejects the Nag’s Head story, concedes that a 
ceremony of consecration of some sort, of Matthew Parker, did 
actually take place, with Barlow as consecrator; concedes also the 
sufficiency of King Edward’s Ordinal which was used on the oc- 
casion, which Catholics have hitherto denied ; he doubts, indeed, and 
almost disproves that Barlow had himself ever been consecrated ; 
but rests his argument solely on the evidence he adduces that there 
was in the transaction no intention of conferring asacrament. The 
changes in the ordinal, the mutilations of the Catholic ordinal 
previously in use, and the additions to it, all made in the Lutheran 
sense, necessarily, he contends, exclude the sacramental idea, and 
show clearly and conclusively that there was and could have been, 
on the part of the Anglican reformers, no intention of conferring 
the sacrament, even if they had the power to confer it; and if the 
intention was wanting, no sacrament, of course, was conferred. 

The Anglican, it seems to us, might object: How can you infer a 
lack of intention when you concede the ordinal was sufficient? 
What bas Canon Estcourt to answer, in view of his concession ? 
His concession seems to us unwarranted, unless taken in its most 
restricted sense. The ordinal of King Edward must be taken as 
a whole, in its real intent and meaning, and so taken, it is not sufli- 
cient, but manifestly insufficient, as the Archbishop of St. Louis 
argues, and as the learned canon himself, in fact, proves. The de- 
cision of the Holy See in the case of Abyssinian ordinations, which 
the author cites, does not seem to us to invalidate the argument 
drawn from the insufficiency of the ordinal as a whole. Taken as 
a whole it excludes, and was intended to exclude, all recognition of 
a special sacramental grace. This, the learned author, notwith- 
standing his concession, proves beyond the possibility of doubt or 
cavil. 

The ministers of the Anglican and Episcopalian so-called churches 
may call themselves bishops, priests, and affect to perform the 
functions of such, but they are simply laymen, and as such the 
~ Catholic Church has always treated them. Those of them who 
wish communion with us, must come to the church as simple lay- 
men. It may be humiliating to them, and we concede that it is 
painful for a man who has held the position of a clergyman for a 
number of years, whether of the Anglican or any other sect, to 
forego that position, and to be treated henceforth as a simple layman. 
We know it from our own experience; but no good can come from 
pretending to be what one is not. 
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2.—Vindicie Alphonsiane, seu Doctoris Ecclesie S. Alphonsi 
M. de Ligorio, Episcopi et Fundatoris Congregationis SS. 
Redemptoris Doctrina Moralis vindicatur plurimis oppugna- 
tionibus. Cl. P. ANrontm BALLERINI, Soc. Jesu, in Collegio 
Romano Professoris, Cura et Studio quorumdam Theologorum 
e Congregationi SS. Redemptoris. Rome. Ex typ. Poly- 
glotta S. C. de Propaganda Fide. New York: Pustet & 
Co. Imp. 8vo, double columns, pp. lxiii, and 957. 1873. 


WE are indebted to the Very Rev. Father Provincial of the Con- 
gregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, for a copy of this huge 
volume of over a thousand pages, printed at the Propaganda Press 
in Rome. We have not had time to read it through, and even if 
we had thoroughly read and studied it, we should not hold our- 
selves competent to judge of the matters it treats. The main 
question treated in the portions we have read is the doctrine of St. 
Alphonsus on Probabilism. Formerly, the holy doctor was ac- 
cused of laxity on this question, but Father Ballerini, in his Notes to 
the excellent Compendium of Moral Theology by Father Gury, it 
seems has discovered, if we rightly understand the matter, that he 
is chargeable with rigorism, and that, instead of being a moderate 
prob: abilist he is in fact a probiliorist. The aim of the writers of the 
work before us, is, by setting forth the real doctrine of St. Alphonsus, 
to vindicate him from both charges, in which they seem to us to have 
fully succeeded. 

All parties agree that a doubtful or uncertain law does not bind 
the conscience ; but as all also agree there may occur numerous 
cases in which there are, though the law is uncertain, strong reasons 
for believing the law does not bind, and also strong or stronger 
reasons for believing that it does. In these cases how is it lawful 
toact? In case the reasons or probabilities are equal or very nearly 
equal, St. Alphonsus teaches that it is lawful to follow the side that 
favors liberty ; but not when the reasons in favor of the law are 
NOTABLY the stronger. This is called moderate probabilism. 
Father Ballerini would seem to hold that in every case where the 
law is uncertain, we are free to follow the really and solidly 
probable, even though the contrary is more probable. St. Alphon- 
sus has recently been declared a Doctor of the Universal Church, 
and the presumption, to say the least, is in his favor; but assuming 
that the question is an open question, and not res adjudicata, we 
confess that, in all cases where liberty is in possession, we should 
incline to follow Father Ballerini, for the reason that the law, if 
uncertain, does not bind, or oust liberty. Probability, however 
strong, is not certainty, and if the act is probably free, and not cer- 
tainly forbidden, we cannot easily understand how the act can be pro- 
nounced a sin, because there may be a stronger probability by some 
degrees, yet no certainty, that is not free, if as agreed, the law must 
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be certainly promulgated or in order to bind the conscience. 
There is room for doubt, and that doubt must be construed in favor 
of liberty, if liberty is in possession. It may be the safer part to 
act always from the stronger probability in guiding one’s own con- 
science, but we do not understand how, when the law is not known 
with certainty, you can bind under sin, the one who has really a 
strong probability, though not the strongest, that he is acting right. 
But the question lies out of our province, and doubtless has 
bearings of which we are ignorant, and a practical importance 
that we are unable to appreciate. The work before us presents the 
doctrine of St. Alphonsus in a light somewhat different from that 
in which we had hitherto regarded it, and while it vindicates it from 
the old charge of laxity, would seem upon the whole to vindicate it 
from the new charge of undue rigorism, the more serious charge of 
the two. But there isa charge brought by non-Catholics, chiefly 
Anglicans and Episcopalians, against the holy doctor, on the 
question of lying, which we presume the work before us does not 
notice, for his doctrine on the subject is questioned, as far as we 
know, by no Catholic theologian. The charge is that he a 
lying. This charge is false, and the only ground for making it, 
the fact that the “holy doctor will not under any deiainiom, 
not even in cases in which a Protestant Englishman or American 
would not hesitate to lie outright, tolerate a lie or a false statement 
knowingly made. His doctrine, as we understand it, is, that in 
certain cases, in which a man is asked a question by one who has 
no legal or moral right to interrogate him, and no legal or moral right 
to the truth in answer, and when the truth in answer might involve 
the rights of third parties, or rights which he is bound to protect, or 
has no right to implicate, he is not at liberty to give a false answer 
indeed, but is at liberty to evade giving the true answer to the 
interrogator. His refusal to answer at all would in many cases 
give the questioner the very information he wants. He must then 
answer, and he may and ought to answer, not untruthfully, but 
evasively. This he may do in words which are really true, but, in 


the sense in which the questioner is certain to understand them, are * 


not true. If my words without any forced sense are true, I am not 
responsible for the contrary sense in which the impertinent questioner 
understands them. I do not deceive him; he, if deceived, deceives 
himself; for, as he has no right to the truth in the case, I am not 
bound to give it, or to explain to him the sense in which my words 
are to be understood. This is all the lying or deception the holy 
doctor allows, so far as we understand him, and this is perfectly 
defensible. I have the right to evade giving the interrogator the 
information to which he has no right, and which I am not free or 
do not choose to give. 

But this evasion is not lawful when I am interrogated by legiti- 
mate authority, or by a judge who has the right to interrogate me 
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and to know the plain truth. In this case, the holy doctor teaches 
that I must answer without any evasion, equivocation, or mental res- 
ervation. This however does not apply to the priest when questioned 
by the court concerning the secrets of the confessional ; because by a 
higher authority than that of any civil court he is forbidden to reveal 
them, and because no civil tribunal has any right to the knowledge 
that comes to a priest in sacramental confession. It is a recognized 
principle of law, that no man is bound to criminate himself, and it 
would be a violation of this principle, if the priest could be com- 
pelled to testify to the crimes confessed to him in sacramental con- 
fession. It would be also an act of injustice to the criminal, for 
he confesses his crimes for the relief of his own conscience, and 
under the assurance that they will remain with the priest as secret 
as if he had kept them locked up in his own heart; and no court 
has or can have the right to compel a priest or any one else to 
commit an act of injustice, even toacriminal. The priest is neither 
a spy nor a detective, and bas the right to evade the answer, if in- 
terrogated. But others, when questioned, must tell the plain truth 
without any evasion. ‘The priest’s lips can be unsealed only by the 
free consent of his penitent. 

We have found no doctrine in St. Alphonsus different from that 
which we have here stated, and this is unobjectionable, and in 
no sense favors lying. All that can be said is that one may con- 
ceal from an impertinent questioner the truth that he has no right 
to know, and even suffer him to deceive himself by the equivocal or 
evasive answers given; and this is done because the holy doctor will 
in no case permit a lie, or the wilful and formal telling of a false- 
hood. We should be very glad to find Protestants as truthful and 
as scrupulous about lying as St. Alphonsus requires Catholics to 
be, or as Catholics of all nations undeniably are. They would be 
less ready to falsify history and to misrepresent and calumniate the 
Church. Protestant tradition, as Dr. Newman calls it, is nothing 
but a tissue of lies and blasphemies from beginning to end, and 
every intelligent Protestant, unless blinded by Satan, knows it. 
The sectarian preachers and journals can scarcely make an allusion 
to the Church or anything Catholic without lying or uttering what 
they know they do not know to be true, which is really lying, and 
yet they have the impudence to accuse a Catholic theologian of 
favoring lying! Well might our Lord say to them, “ Ye serpents, 
ye race of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of hell?” The 
hypocrisy of Protestantism is sublime. 


3.—The Monks of the West, from St. Benedict to St. Bernard. By 
Count DE MONTALEMBERT, Member of the French Academy. 
Fide et Veritate. Boston: P. Donahoe. 2 vols., 8vo. 1872. 


Srrict1Ly speaking this work is not by Count de Montalembert, 
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but an English translation, more or less faithful, by an unknown 
hand, of the great work of the illustrious French nobleman. We 
say this lest the reader, from the fact that M. Montalembert wrote 
English, which was the native tongue of his mother, almost as well 
as he did French, should suppose that the work was actually 
written in English, and that he has in these volumes the 
original work. As far as we have compared the translation with the 
original it preserves the sense, but not the freshness, the vivacity, 

and the undefinable charm of the original, which are beyond the 

reach of any translator. 

The work is incomplete, and requires another volume in French 
to complete it, which his long illness, we suppose, prevented the 
author from writing, as we have not received it. When the author 
published the first two volumes, which we reviewed at the time, 
he wrote us that he did not expect to live long enough to complete 
his work, which was to consist of six volumes, but that he published 
the two volumes, mainly for the sake of bringing before the public 
the Introduction, which he regarded as having an important bearing 
on the state of ‘things actually existing at that time in his own 
country. M. Montalembert was no frondeur, no revolutionist, no 
democrat, but he was a hearty hater of every species of despotism, 
and an ardent lover of liberty. Politically he was not a Legitimist, 
nor an Orleanist, nor yet an Imperialist, but was willing to serve any 
dynasty or government that would protect the liberty of the 
Church, and maintain order and liberty in France. He held, as 
we do, that power is amissible, and that a political sovereign may 
lose his right to reign by the systematic abuse of his power, or that 
the tyranny of the prince forfeits his right to the allegiance of his 
subjects. He hated centralism, which for him was only an- 
other name for despotism, and forgetting for a moment the divine 
constitution and supernatural guidance and assistance of the Church, 
which places her out of the category of human institutions, he 
dreaded the concentration of all ecclesiastical power in the hands 
of the Pope, hardly less than he did the concentration of all civil 
and political power in the hands of the emperor. ‘This was a w eak- 
ness, even an inconsistency in him as a Catholic. All power in 
heaven and on earth is held by the One God of the Christian, and 
was delivered by the Father to his Son Jesus Christ, who, in his 
kingdom on earth, is re presented by Peter, or the Pope, his Vicar. 
To oppose the concentration of all ecclesiastical authority in his 
Vicar, is to oppose the unity of God, and the unity and supremacy 
of Jesus Christ himself.. The Church represents on earth the 
divine unity and authority, and is the minister of divine grace, 
and therefore must be one and supreme, which she cannot be unless 
all ecclesiastical authority is concentrated in the Pope, or more 
properly takes it rise, as St. Cyprian says, in the one chair of 
Peter. The state is instituted for the government of the ever-vary- 
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ing interests and affairs of men in their temporal relations, and it is 
allowable to conclude neither the constitution of the State from 
that of the Church, nor the constitution of the Church from that of 
the state; for the rule of logic is that conclusio a genere ad genus, 


mon valet. 


Nevertheless, though M. Montalembert carried, to some extent, 
his hatred of centralism into an order where such hatred is not 
admissible, and encouraged, against his intention, the liberalism 
that has w rought so much evil to his country, he never faltered in 
his Catholic faith, or in his Catholic loy alty. He rendered great 
services to the Catholic cause, of which for many years he was the 
illustrious and efficient champion. The work before us is a noble 
monument to his faith and zeal as a Catholic, as well as to his rare 
learning and eloquence, and our only regret is that he did not live 
to complete his original design. In the intimate correspondence 
with him which we ‘enjoyed for years, the only ground of difference 
we had with him was as to his admiration of the English constitu- 
tion and his willingness to codperate with Jules Favre and other 
French Liberals against Napoleon III. He had more faith in 
political organization and action than we had or have. Yet he was 
a great and loyal man, and to us a friend whose loss we cannot 
cease to deplore. 


4.—The Works of Aurelius Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. A new 
translation. Edited by Rev. Marcus Dods, M. A. Edinburgh: 
H. ‘1. Clark. 8vo. 1872. 


We have received from the Catholic Publication Society, 9 
Warren street, New York, which has them for sale, eight volumes 
of this new translation of St. Augustine’s works, comprising the 
“City of God,” the masterpiece of the holy doctor, the Antipelagian 
Writings of the saint, the Manichzan and Donatist Heresies, the 
elaborate treatise on the Trinity, the “Sermon on the Mount,” and 
“Harmony of the Evangelists,” and vol. 1 of Augustine’s Letters. 
The translation is from Protestant hands, and is therefore more or 
less to be distrusted, but it appears to be honestly intended, and to 
be as faithful to the original as we could expect from a non-Catholic. 
We have compared the translation with the original only in some 
chapters of the “ City of God,” and as far as we have compared and 
are able to judge, we have found no instance at least of wilful 
mistranslation. ‘There are instances in which we should word our 
translation differently, and we should avoid the peculiar Protestant 
terminology which ‘the translator occasionally, and we presume, 
unconsciously, adopts; but in general the sense of the original 
seems to us to be preserved, and frequently felicitously rendered. 
The translator’s preface to the Antipelagian Writings contains some 
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sentences which are offensive to Catholics, and make a claim to 
St. Augustine as a sort of Father to the theology of the reforma- 
tion, which no Catholic can admit, and which, though often made, 
and half conceded by some Catholics, is ridiculous. But while the 
translator makes him talk as much like an Evangelical as possible, 
he preserves his sense on all essential points sufficiently clear for 
any intelligent Catholic not to miss it. 

We should have been better pleased if the enterprise of the 
Messrs. Clark, of giving the English-speaking world a translation 
of the extant works of the Fathers in our mother tongue, could 
have been intrusted to Catholic scholars, who are better able to 
understand them than any Protestant scholars, however learned or 
honest they are or can be; for they are ours, and we drink in their sense 
from childhood, and have it embodied in our catechisms and works 
for instruction and devotion, and incorporated, in fact, into our 
theological and religious life. Yet, perhaps, it is well as it is. 
Thousands of Protestants will read these elegantly translated and 
finely printed volumes, who would never look at them if translated 
by Catholics and issued from a Catholic publishing house. They 
cannot circulate and be read in the Protestant community, though 
in translations less perfect than Catholic scholars might give, 
without carrying many a one back to the sources of Catholic 
theology, and advancing the cause of truth. Especially gratifying 
is it to find the entire works of St. Augustine brought within the 
reach of the simple English reader. No one Father has had or has 
more weight in the Church, or better represents her doctrine and 
spirit; and we think English-speaking Catholics may read with 
confidence this translation, ably and honestly edited by Dr. Dods, 
Protestant though he is. 

We are not likely to underrate the great medieval doctors, but 
St. Augustine and the other great Latin, as well as Greek Fathers, 
are more modern, that is, their style and manner are more intelli- 
gible to our age, and they meet better or more satisfactorily con- 
temporary controversies. They lived and wrote in times more 
analogous to our own than were the middle ages. They had to 
fight paganism as we have to fight it. They were, too, living 
men, living ascetic lives indeed, but living in the world, not in 
cloisters. They were practical men, not speculators, and wrote, 
not in seclusion and at their leisure, but by snatches, at moments 
stolen from sleep or pressing calls, to meet some actual emergency, 
as our bishops and clergy are obliged to do at present. This 
necessarily gave to their writings a freshness, a directness, and an 
appropriateness, which greatly enhance their power of impressing, 
charming, and convincing, as well as winning their readers. The 
Scholastics wrote for an age or a people that were not in a hurry, and 
had ample leisure for long-continued scientific study, or to invest the 
citadel of error, and carry it by regular approaches. But their 
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method is not very effective against an enemy that has no citadels, 
no strongholds it cares to defend, and is light-armed and always on 
the move, striking a blow here or there, wherever he sees an 
opportunity, and then drawing off to disperse in all directions, like 
the enemy we have to deal with in our modern polemics. 

It is not that the Fathers are less solid, less philosophical, less 
logical, or less profound than the Scholastics; the ‘Contra Gentiles” 
of St. Thomas, able as it is, does not compare with the “ De Civitate 
Dei” of St. Augustine. But the Scholastics wrote for scholars, for 
professors, and to make accomplished schoolmasters, able and well- 
appointed professors ; they dissected with great care and niceness the 
whole body of theology, and described with great accuracy its 
separate parts, bones, muscles, joints, and tendons, giving its com- 
plete anatomy ; while the Fathers present the living body of faith 
palpitating with life and health, in its strength and beauty, and 
captivating the soul with the sweetness of its voice and the infinite 
grace of its motions. They present the living body, not its dry bones; 
realities, not abstractions or empty conceptions. They do not 
stretch the dead body of truth on the dissecting table, or cut it into 
separate questions and articles, and treat each one as if it were a 
whole; they present not the dead, but the living Christ: living in 
his Church, dwelling in the hearts of the faithful, operating by the 
Spirit in their souls, and feeding them with his own living and life- 
giving body in the Blessed Sacrament. St. Paul is their model 
theologian, their philosophus; they are “filled with his spirit, 
and warmed with his ardent love. Christ is all in all, the Alpha and 
Omega for them. Their pages instruct, inspire, and move us; 
they elevate us above ourselves, and enable us to speak with a fore e, 
an eloquence not our own. They are the pages, after the Holy 
Scriptures, for us in these times, when the whole world is lapsing 
into paganism and lies festering i in iniquity, to read and study. 

It is not that we would have the Scholastics studied less, but the 
great Fathers more. The study of anatomy has its use in making the 
surgeon and the artist, but the study of the living subject is more 
inspiring and more agreeable. The Scholastics drew from the 
Fathers, the Fathers drew immediately from the Scriptures and the 
traditions of the Apostolic churches. The “Summa Theologica” of 
St. Thomas is little else than St. Augustine and St. Gregory the Great 
cast in the peripatetic mould, It is a wonderful production, and 
has as many miracles as articles. But our age has broken or discarded 
the peripatetic mould, and for ourselves, we seem to grasp 
Christian truth, in its life and unity, in the pages of a St. Athanasius, 
the Basils, the Gregories, the Ambroses, the Augustines, the Leos, 
and the Cy rills, far better than we do in the “ Summa,” and we regret 
that we have wasted, in light and frivolous reading, or in the study 
of vain systems of philosophy, the time which would have sufficed 
to make us thoroughly acquainted with them, as well as with the 
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Holy Scriptures, from which, guided by the Holy Spirit, they drew 
at first hand both their science and their wisdom: 

St. Augustine is our special favorite among the Fathers. He 
seems to be nearest akin to St. Paul, to have caught the spirit 
of the great Doctor of the Gentiles more fully than any of the other 
Fathers. How assiduously he must have studied St. Paul’s epistles, 
how successfully he caught their meaning, and how felicitously he 
sets it forth, especially in his Antipelagian writings. He writes not 
only with a kindred genius, but with the same gushing tenderness of 
heart and the same burning charity, and, w e had almost said, with the 
same inspiration, so ¢ ompletely has he identified himself with the great 
apostle. In his “ De Civitate Dei” he had to meet the same enemy 
that confronts us to-day, and to answer the very objections to our holy 
religion that ring now in our ears from apparently triumphant 
paganism. His method and his answers are as appropriate in this 
nineteenth century as they were in the fifth. Did not the heathen 
ascribe the calamities of Rome and the empire to Christianity? Do 
not infidels and heretics of all sorts, the citizens of the city of the 
world, ascribe the calamities of Catholic nations to Catholicity? St. 
Augustine in answering the former has answered the latter. 


5.—The Threshold of the Catholic Church. A course of plain Instrue- 
tions for those entering her communion. By Rev. John B. 
Bagshawe. With a preface by the Right Rev. Mgr. Capel. 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society. 16mo, pp. 
293. 1873. 


Tuts is an English work, and a most excellent work it is, too, 
meeting, in a plain and popular form, a long-existing want, whic h 
must be deeply felt in England, where the priests are few, and con- 
versions from Protestantism are many. ‘There were many excellent 
works already in existence, such asthe “ Catholic Christian Instructed,” 
by Bishop Challoner, and the Catechism of the Council of Trent, 
drawn up by order of the Council, under the direction and supervision 
of St. Charles Borromeo; but none, so far as we know, that gave 
the precise instruction which those sts anding on the threshold of the 
Church need to prepare them to enter and find themselves then at once 
at home. This is set forth very clearly and pointedly by Monsignore 


Capel in the preface. Of the perfect accuracy and adaptability of 


Father Bagshawe’s Manual we are hardly a competent judge. We 
have made little progress in Catholic life, but we cannot readily bring 
back to our memory the wants we felt and the difficulties we 
experienced when we ourselves stood on the threshold of the Church. 
Besides, we had the advantage of the personal instruction of one 
who spared neither time nor pains in preparing us to enter well in- 
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structed. Yet, as far as we have examined the book before us, and 
are competent to judge, it is admirably adapted to its purpose, 
though more especially in England than elsewhere. 

A writer in the Catholic Mirror, Baltimore, takes exception to 
the statement that converts from Protestantism are as a rule to be 
conditionally baptized, and conditionally baptized in private with- 
out any public ceremonies. This last applies specially to England 
and to converts from Anglicanism. It is rendered proper and ne- 

cessary in consequence of an old statute against the Catholic priest 
who reconciles to the Church a member of the Anglican Establish- 
ment, and which has never been repealed. The penalty has been 
repealed, but it is still an offence punishable at common law, and 
might be revived. Father Bagshawe should have added that the 
rule applied, not universally, but to England only, and that he was 
writing instructions for converts in England, not, for instance, in 
the United States, where there is no rule requiring conditional 
baptism to be privately administered. 

The other objection brought by Sacerdos in the Mirror, is more 
serious. Father Bagshawe states correctly the rule as it obtains 
in England, and generally, we believe, in this country. Every- 
body knows that baptisin cannot be repeated, and hence converts who 
are certainly known to have been validly baptized, by whomsoever 
the baptism is administered, caunot be subjecte xd to conditional 
baptism. It would be, as Sacerdos maintains, sacrilege. So far 
there is no question, and all are agreed. But here arises a 1 difficulty as 
to the fact. If it is known with certainty that a convert has been 
baptized, he must be received without conditional baptism; but if 
it is not certain or is doubtful, that he has been baptized, he must 
be baptized, sub conditione, although in point of fact, he has already 
been baptized. Such, as we underst: ind it, is the universal law of 
the Church. In England the authorities treat, as a rule, all 
Protestant baptisms, prior to conversion, as doubtful. Father 
Lagshawe says, in 1eply to Sacerdos: 


‘“There can be no doubt that the authorities of the Church, in 
England, have decided that the baptism of converts from Protes- 
tantism received before their conversion is generally, as a matter of 
fact, doubtful, and is in practice always to be treated as such, unless 
distinct proof can be produced of its validity—and, therefore, that as 
a rule, all converts must be conditionally baptized. In other coun- 
tries, and under other circumstances, the presumption is in favor of 
the validity of the Sacrament ; in England it is decided by competent 
authority that the presumption is, that it is doubtful. 

‘¢The First Provincial Synod of Westminister, held in 1852, decrees 
as follows : ‘As the reasons have become still more weighty which 
induced the Vicars-Apostolic to ordain, in the beginning of this 
century, that all persons born after the year 1773, and baptized 
amongst Protestants, should be, upon their conversion to the Faith, 
conditionally baptized, we absolutely re-enact this regulation, com- 
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manding that all converts from Protestantism shall be conditionally 
baptized, unless it be made most clearly evident, from undoubted 
proofs, that in their baptism all things respecting the application of 
the matter and form have been duly performed.’ Chap. xvi. v. 7. 

‘*T never said or supposed that ‘every baptism conferred by a 
Protestant minister is of doubtful validity ;’ on the contrary, I ex- 
plain very carefully (page 64) that any one who is baptized ‘in the 
proper way by anybody, Protestant or Catholic,’ is undoubtedly bap- 
tized. In England, however, it is, as a rule, practically impossible 
in the case of adults to obtain that ‘most clear evidence from 
undoubted proofs’ required by the Synod, and, therefore, there is no 
class of converts who have certainly been baptized. Of course cases 
occasionally occur in which it is certain that a convert has been validly 
baptized ; or, on the other hand, that he has not been baptized at all. 
In the first case no special instruction is needed : in the second, it 
seemed better to leave the special instruction necessary to the priest 
who would have to confer the sacrament.” 


Father Bagshawe, perhaps, goes too far when he allows in other 
countries than England that the presumption is in favor of the baptisms 
received in the sects: we think the presumption is everywhere as 
strong against Protestant baptisms as it is in England. Sacerdos in 
the Mirror seems to think differently. He says in his rejoinder to 
Father Bagshawe : 


‘‘That ‘we have but one general class here too,’ is contrary to my 
experience of thirty years in the sacred ministry, and to that of every 
priest with whom I am acquainted. There is in this country, and 
there is no doubt in England, a very large number of adults who 
certainly never were baptized, whose parents were Quakers, Baptists, 
or who, though baptized themselves when young, belonged to no 
church after marriage, had no faith in baptism, and therefore did 
not take the trouble to have their children baptized. We learn, too, 
from those once Episcopalian ministers, but now Catholic priests, 
that they were careful in the administration of baptism. Upon their 
testimony for the validity of the baptism of those who follow them to 
the threshold of the Church, we are bound to receive these converts 
without conditional baptism. This class must be large in England, 
when we read there are at this time two hundred Catholics, many of 
them priests, who were Episcopalian ministers, gentlemen who were 
too sincere and conscientious to be negligent in the administration of 
a sacrament which they believed to be necessary for salvation; and in 
the preface to ‘The Threshold’ we are assured ‘that the High Church 
clergy carefully administer the sacrament of baptism and are prepar- 
ing thousands for the Church.’ Even, then, if it be true that Father 
Bagshawe ‘evidently wrote for the English missions,’ as his apologist 
states, he should not have ignored these two classes. That he does 
so is evident from the parts of the work to which I referred in my 
notice. At page 63 he asks the question : ‘How comes it that every 
one’ (italics my own) ‘is rebaptized on entering the Catholic Church ?’ 
He repeats the question page 64: ‘Why, then, are you baptized 
again?’ And page 65 he writes: ‘The Catholic Church ordains 
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that all becoming converts from Protestantism should, as a rule, be 
conditionally baptized.” 


Baltimore is noted for its extreme courtesy and tenderness to 
Protestants, unless they happen to be Puritans, and the extreme 
reluctance with which it admits that they are or may be heretics 
and out of the way of salvation. Epise opalians they have usually 
treated as very good Christians, whose errors in faith and commun- 
ion are to be attributed to invincible ignorance. ‘The question of 
fact, whether Protestants are validly baptized or not, is not to be 
decided by one’s tenderness to a Protestant. Being a Protestant 
and a Protestant minister until forty-one years of age, our ex- 
perience is the reverse of that of Sacerdos. Valid baptism, no 
doubt, can be administered by heretics or even by pagans; but to the 
validity of the baptism, two things, as we have been taught, are 
necessary ; the use of the proper matter and form, in their moral 
connection, and the intention of doing what the Church does. ‘There 
is often in Protestant baptisms a defect in the matter or in the form, 
and when not, still oftener a lack of moral connection between them. 
But, beyond all this there is the lack of intention, and the reasoning 
of Canon Estcourt against the validity of Anglican orders, applies 
with equal force against the validity of Protestant baptism, for, in 
the great majority ‘of cases, there is no intention of doing what the 
Church does. The mass of Protestants in this country do not 
believe in baptism, as the Church teaches, and, in administering the 
rite, have no thought or intention of doing what she does. With 
them baptism is a “simple ceremony, working no spiritual or moral 
change, and it is absurd to suppose that in performing the 
ceremony they have or can have the intention of conferring a 
sacrament, for their intention is to do something very different. A 
man may ‘validly baptize without any belief even in Christianity, 
if he intends to do what the Church does, but no one can intend to do 
what the Church does, who intends to do what is repugnant to her 
faith and doctrine. 

In our view, baptism with Protestants is another thing from what 
baptism is with the Church, and differs as much from Christian 
baptism as Lutheran or Anglican orders do from Catholic orders 
We regard the mass of Protestants as really unbaptized. That 
among them there are individuals, like the Puseyites or Ritualists, 
who in baptizing intend to do what the Church does, and are careful 
to use proper matter and form, and to preserve the moral conhection 
between them, we do not doubt, nor that baptisms administered by 
them, are valid baptisms. But these are few, and the number of 
converts coming to the Church from them or known to be baptized 
by them, is too small to constitute anything more than an individual 
exception to the rule. Nothing can be inferred from the testimony 
of Anglican ministers converted to the Church, in regard to other 
individuals than those they themselves have baptized, and even in this 
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case it would not be conclusive. Our Baltimore friend is informed 
that the High Churchmen he refers to are a very insignificant 
portion of the Anglican body, and Anglicans and Episcopalians 
together are a still more insignificant portion of the whole Protes- 
tant body, though they may assume very pompous airs, and 
with great ‘emphasi is and unction, call themselves the Chureh. 

We believe the general rule in this country, unless Baltimcre 
diocese be an exception, is as it is in England, to treat all 
Protestant baptisms as of doubtful validity, and to baptize converts 
from Protestantism, sb conditione, unless in rare individual cases, 
with regard to the validity of whose baptism the evidence is so 
clear and conclusive as to exclude the possibility of doubt. In 
every case of doubt, the doubt must be paisa against the validity 
of the baptism received before conversion. It is not enough not to 
know certainly that it was invalid ; it is necessary to know certainly 
that it was valid. We believe that our bishops and clergy place less 
confidence in Protestant baptisms now than they did a few years 
ago, and that their practice throughout the whole country is much 
more strict in the reception of “converts than it was formerly. 
Jansenism may teach that man is for the sacraments, but Catho- 
licity teaches that the sacraments are for man. 


6.—Introduction to the Roman Law. In Twelve Academical Lec 
tures. By JAmes Hanvtey, LL. D., late Professor of Greek 
Literature in Yale College. New York: Appleton & Co. 
16mo, ppe 332. 1873. 


As a simple Introduction to the Roman Law, and as affording 
the non-professional reader that general knowledge of it which 
every gentleman of a liberal connection should possess, this work 
possesses very considerable merit. It is written in a simple and 

natural style, and in language clear and precise. It gives the 
leading features, principles, and provisions of the Roman law, 
with a historical sketch of its foundation, development, extension, 
and influence on modern European civilization. It is not the work 
of a lawyer, nor does it give us the philosophy of the law. It 
touches very lightly on the origines of the Roman law, and is spar- 
ing in its explanations of its symbolism ; but as far as it goes, it is in 
general correct and trustworthy. We are glad to find it exploding 
the fable that the Roman law was unknown in Western Europe 
till the finding at Amalfi in the eleventh century, of a copy of the 
Pandects of Justinian. The Roman law never ceased to be the 
law of the Roman people in the Roman empire, and it is even yet 
the common law, variously modified, of the nations that occupy its 
site. The Barbarian conquerors had their own laws and customs, 
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by which they continued to be governed long after the conquest, 
but the Roman or conquered people were still governed by the 
Roman law, down to the time when conquered and conquerors 
became one people, and the Roman law absorbed the Barbarian 
law, and became the law for all classes, or the whole population, 
England alone excepted. 

Professor Hadley takes rather a superficial view of the jus genti- 
um of the Roman jurists, though he has the grace to state, that it 
had no analogy with what in our times is called International law, 
and that it was held to be coincident with the moral law or dictates 
of reason, evidenced by the fact that all nations adopted it. Lord 
Arundel, as we have heretofore shown, in his very remarkable work 
on Tradition, maintains that the jus gentium was the traditional 
law of all nations, derived through Noah and his three sons from 
Adam, and was the law for the nation, and constituted for it the rule 
of right and duty in its relations with other nations, and in the 
government of its own subjects. Undoubtedly, like all ancient and 
modern heathen or non-Catholic nations, the Romans held that the 
state or supreme civil authority is, in the last analysis, the supreme 
legal court for declaring and applying the jus gentium, but they 
recognized in principle a law above the state, and which binds the 
state or nation as well as the citizen or individu: al, which is a nearer 
approach to Christian doctrine than modern international law, found- 
ed in convention, and pacts or treaties, or than the principle that the 
German chancellor is attempting to get recognized and reduced to 
practice in the new German empire. In fact, modern heathenism, 
whether imperial or democratic, in principle at least is farther 
removed from the Christian order than was ancient heathenism, for 
it denies in temporal matters the Divine sovereignty, which the 
ancient never did, nor asserted in any matters the right of men or 
nations to act contrary to the will of the immortal gods. Ancient 
heathenism was superstitious, modern heathenism is irreligious and 
atheistical. 

Professor Hadley says that the Romans did not derive slavery 
from the natural law, but justified it by the jus gentium, here under- 
stood as the usage of nations. This is hardly correct. The Institutes 
of Justinian declares that by the natural law all men are equal, and 
attributes slavery to the clemency of the emperor or the republic. 
The theory of the Roman law on this point is, that a nation which 
has so offended another as to justify the offended nation in declar- 
ing war against it, forfeits its right of existence, and if conquered 
is wholly at the mercy of the conqueror. All the individuals of 
the nation are solidaire in the national criminality, and if taken, may 
be put to death. This follows necessarily, otherwise the offended 
nation could not be justified in prosecuting the war by slaying a 
single individual in arms or not against it. It follows, that prisoners 
taken in a just war have forfeited their lives, and lie at the mercy 
of the conqueror, who, in the exercise of rigid justice, may put them 
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to death, or in his clemency, may spare their lives and commute 
the penalty of death into perpetual servitude. The theory of the 
Roman law justifies the reduction to slavery only of prisoners of war 
taken in a just, not in an unjust war, though the practice was, no 
doubt, often otherwise ; for every nation is apt to regard any war 
in w hic sh it is engaged as just on its side. The perpetual bond: age 
of the posterity of slaves recognized by the law, followed logically 
from the principle of heredite .bility. The children are born in the state 
of the parents, and parents cannot transmit to their children rights 
which they do not themselves possess. Such was the theory of 
slavery under the Roman law. It was, as St. Augustine treats it, 
a penalty for crime, and our constitution, in the very article inte inded 
to abolish slavery, by implication authorizes it ‘as a penalty for 
crime, the only sense in which it was ever authorized by the Roman 
law, or jus gentium. 

That modern Christian nations do not hold the doctrine of the 
Roman Law, with regard to war and captives taken in war, is due 
not to a different underst: inding of the jus gentium, or the prince iples 
of natural justice, but to the infusion of Christian ch: arity, which 
softens the rigor of the law, and fulfils or perfects it by the intro- 
duction of a new and highér or supernatural element. Yet, set aside 
Christian charity, which fulfils the ends of natural justice without 
inflicting its extreme penalty, and falling back on the jus gentium, 
or moral law. we should not know how to sefute the theory of the 
Roman law, though we could easily convict the Roman practice of 
extreme cruelty and injustice. 


7.—Rupert Aubrey of Aubrey Chase. A Historical Tale of 1681. 
By Rev. THomas J. Porrer. “ He has tried me as gold that 
passeth through the fire.” Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 1873. 


THIs is a very well told story of Protestant respect for the rights 
of conscience, and love of religious libe rty, or liberty to persecute 
and slay Catholics as did the pagan Cesars. The scene is laid 
in England, in 1681, when all England was thrown into a 
paroxysm of Protestant rage, by the absurd revelations and testi- 
mony by Titus Oates, Dange field, and others, of an impossible plot 
of the “bloody -minded papists” to murder the King and all the 
stanch Protestant statesmen of the realm, and when the noble Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, Dr. Plunket, though accused of treason and ex- 
ecuted as a traitor, and against whom not the slightest shadow of ¢ 
political offence was proved, was in fact m: artyred for his faith. 
Romance has found arich field inthe English persecution of Catholics, 
and the hypocrisy, lying arts, cruelty, and bloody deeds, by which 
the old faith was put down, and the new religion was set up and 
sustained in England; but no romance, not even from a Sir 
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Walter Scott, could equal the sober facts in the case; and, as we 
think, simple and truthful narratives, without any disguise of fiction, 
or introduction of imaginary characters, would be both more striking 
and more effective. The truth is stronger than fiction. 

But it seems to us that we have had of late quite too many romances 
of the sort. The acts of the earlier martyrs were written, less to 
excite indignation against the persecutors, than to excite admiration 
of the firmness and constancy of the martyrs themselves, and to 
show the greatness and goodness of God, whose grace sustained 
them, under the most cruel tortures to which the mad zeal of men 
and the malice of hell could subject them. The martyrs were the 
victors. They prayed for and forgave their persecutors. 


8.—Driven from the Path. A Novel. Edited by Dr. Coar.es 
Smart. New York: Appleton & Co. 16mo, pp. 467. 1873. 


THE principal merit of Dr. Smart’s novel is in its very full, 
vivid, and truthful sketch of the Pacific slope of the Union, of fron- 
tier life, gold hunters, Indian hunters, and Indians themselves. 
Here the author is at home, and speaks of what he has seen as an 
intelligent observer, and knows. His strict adherence to truth 
detracts, perhaps, something from the interest of his book for con- 
firmed novel readers, but adds greatly to its value. Besides, the 
author writes in a free and vigorous, a pure and chaste style, and 
shows that he is a man of liberal culture, high-toned moral _princi- 
ple, and a delicate conscience. His hero may be tempted, may for 
a moment even yield to temptation, and fall into error and sin, but 
there is that within him that soon brings him back to the path, and 

restores him to his moral integrity. 

As a novel, or a work of pure imagination, we cannot speak very 
highly of this work. ‘The author does not give his imagination, 
which is of a high order, fair play. He is too afraid of departing 
from the literal fact, and the love scenes, the courtship and mar- 
riage of his hero, betray the novice in his knowledge of women. 
His hero is capable of very deep and ardent attachment to his ideal 
woman, but is not quick to discern whether this woman or that 
does or does not realize that ideal. The woman who loves and 
courts him, and whom he finally marries, corresponds in hardly a 
single point to his ideal. Yet, perhaps, it is better as it is. This 
is not a world in which ideals are or in which it is desirable that 
they should be realized. The last thing a man should wish for is 
a rival in his wife, still less a superior. The wise man seeks in a 
wife, intellect and culture enough to appreciate his, but not an in- 
tellectual competitor. As a maiden attempt, we commend Dr. 
Smart’s novel as very different from and much superior in moral 
tone and depth of reflection to the ordinary run of novels. 
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9.—Lectures on certain portions of the earlier Old Testament History. 
By Purtre G. Munro, priest of the diocese of Nottingham, 
Vol. 5. London: Burns & Oates. 16mo, pp. 193. 1873. 


Or the importance of these lectures, as well of the topics they 
treat, there can be no question. We greet with pleasure every book 
designed to promote the study and facilitate the understanding of 
the Holy Scriptures by the Catholic laity. But these lectures, by 
the domestic chaplain of the Earl of Gainesborough, are too im- 
portant and open too many grave questions, to be dismissed in a brief 
literary notice. We will only say that the impression a cursory 
reading of them makes on our mind is less favorable than we could 
wish. The author apparently adopts Dr. Newman’s development 
theory as if it were a recognized Catholic doctrine, and he brings 
forward theories for reconciling the Bible with the teachings of 
modern science, which, to our minds, is putting the cart before the 
horse. He appears to accept the geological theories of the scientists 
as science, which is more than we are prepared to do. We accept 
the facts discovered and proved to be facts, by geologists, but we 
hold their inductions under consideration, as we do the induction 
from the facts presented by the spectrum, that the sun is a huge 
globe of fire, which must ultimately ge out for the lack of fuel. 
The speculations of the scientists make the connection between 
second causes and the First Cause much less intimate than we 
believe it. 

It is not for us to reconcile the Mosaic account of creation with 
the inductions of scientists, but for the scientists to reconcile their 
inductions with that account. It is enough for us to show negatively, 
that they have established nothing with really scientific certainty, that 
conflicts with it. Scientists must first be sure that they correctly 
understand the Mosaic account of creation, that they rightly inter- 
pret it and give it not the sense it may bear, but must bear; and 
then verify or establish the absolute certainty of their scientific 
theories, before they can conclude anything as to their agreement 
or disagreement with it. The author does neither, and he leaves 
the whole matter as uncertain as he finds it. His interpretation 
of the Mosaic account is conjectural, and may or may not be 
admissible, and what -he accepts as science, and maintains harmo- 
nizes perfectly with it, is called science to-day, but may be treated as 
no-science to-morrow. Nothing is so mutable and uncertain as this 
so-called science. We are not aware of a single one of the sciences, 
unless it be that of mechanics, that is fixed, or that is not 
undergoing a continual process of change. Geologists have ex- 
plored a small portion of the earth’s crust, and discovered certain 
surprising facts, which they think conflict with the Biblical account 
of creation and formation of the globe; but except as to the 
main fact asserted in the Creed, that God is the creator of heaven and 
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earth and all things visible and invisible, or, as is said in Genesis, 
“In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth,” noth- 
ing in that account is settled. Whether the six days are to be taken 
as six days of twenty-four hours each, or six periods of unknown 
and indefinite length; whether we are to understand the six days’ 
work as marking the successive stages of the historical order of 
reation, or the philosophical order, that is, the internal relations of 
the several parts of creation to one another, and therefore implying 
no succession in time, as St. Augustine held, is not agreed or 
definitively settled. For ourselves we are inclined to adopt St. 
Augustine’s view as the more consonant to the divine order of 
acting, especially as there is no succession without time, and no time 
ren actual creatures; and furthermore, as there are no actual 

reatures without form, in the scholastic sense of the word form or 
pi in our judgment, the six days’ work mark the physical not 
the historical order of creation, for creation is one divine act, not 
a succession of acts. But we may be wrong, and our author with 
his development theory may be right. Yet, while the question 
is unsettled, we cannot determine the question of the agreement 
or disagreement of so-called science with Genesis. One thing 
is certain, that nothing contingent can exist except by the crea- 
tive act of God; second causes cannot create from nothing, and 
can only explics rte preéxisting germs immediately created by the 
First Cause. These germs, again, must be real living germs, and 
virtually contain all that is in the explication or development, as 
Adam contained virtually all men, and therefore in his sin all 
men sinned. The succession, it seems to us, in the explication by 
second causes, not in the creative act of God. 


THE END OF THE VOLUME. 


WE have now completed one volume of our resuscitated REVIEW, 
and have, we trust, vindicated our reputation as an uncompromising 
Catholic and thorough Papist. We have not made the volume all 
we wished, or all we hoped, but we have done the best we could. 
All the articles and literary notices and criticisms have been 
written by the editor, and the Review is really a volume of essays 
and reviews by a single author, published periodically. But we 
have found that during our long retreat we had lost the run of 
many things, and that we were not as well posted, especially in 
foreign affairs, as we were formerly. Death has robbed us of the 
dear friends on the Continent who kept us aw courant of events and 
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gave us the key to European politics, and we have net been able 
to supply their place. In England we have never had any friends 
with whom we have been in confidential correspondence. A kind 
and encouraging letter from His Grace the Archbishop of West- 
minster, on the reception of our January number, more than atoned 
for the snubbing we received from that intensely English but able 
Catholic journal, the London Tablet, really the best Catholic 
journal that we are acquainted with. We have no reason to com- 
plain, however, of the reception given to the Review thus far. 
Our announcement of the intention to revive it was greeted by the 
Catholic press of the country with expressions of great kindness 
and confidence, and was responded to by a generous list of sub- 
scribers. The circulation of the Review has been very satis- 
factory, and has exceeded our expectations. Our humble labors 
appear to have been received with general good-will, for which we 
cannot but be grateful. The Catholic press, though not always 
agreeing with us, has treated us with a kindly disposition, and 
some of our best journals have generously volunteered to defend us 
when we had been misapprehended or unjustly attacked, a thing 
which was rarely or never done in former years. 

There are numerous typographical errors in the numbers pub- 
lished, especially in the number for July, which we deeply regret. 
We wrote Epicurean stye, the printer made us say Epicurean 
style; we wrote Abelard, the printer made us say Aboard, a 
gentleman with whom we are wholly unacquainted. ‘These are only 
specimens; but we trust errors of this sort will hereafter be 
avoided, for our printer has had the good fortune to obtain a proof- 
reader on whom we can safely rely as competent to correct not 
only the errors of the compositor but our own. 

The continuance of the Revrew will depend, of course, suppos- 
ing the life and health of the editor and author are spared, on the 
liberality of the Catholic public. If it meets a want which they 
feel, they will sustain it; if it does not, we know no reason why 
they should. 

Yet we trust that, as the Revrew has a sphere of its own and 
interferes with no other publication, the relations so pleasantly 
renewed with the Catholic public in 1873, will continue through 
1874. A man of a good natural constitution, and in passable 
health, is still at seventy capable of service, and is too young to be 
shelved. 
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